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Mr. Churchill Mounts the Footplate 


During the long debates on the nationalis- 
ation statutes in the 1945 Parliament, 
Conservative spokesmen passionately advo 
cated that nationalised industries should pay 
their way and that public Corporations 
should be free from Ministerial direction 
Mr. Churchill must have had a lapse of 
memory when he intervened in the matter 
of the British Transport Conimission’s new 
scale of fares. 

‘The scheme was endorsed by the Trans- 
port Tribunal after full public examination. 
That part which applies to London came 
into effect on March 1; the increases 
outside London were due on May 1. On 
March 10, to meet protests, the Minister of 
Transport announced his intention of 
referring the changes in London fare stages 
to the Central Transport Consultative 
Committee. At the same time ne reminded 
the public that he had no power to interfere 
with the actual level of fares, which had the 
full statutory authority of the Transport 
Tribunal. The Consultative Committee in 
due course reported that the Commission’s 
proposals were justified. Now the pro- 
vincial scheme is also to be referred to the 
Committee, and at the same time a direction 
has been issued to the Transport Commis- 
sion that the forthcoming increases are not 
to take place, though the decreases, which 
are substantial, are to come into effect, 
next Thursday, as planned. 

There are three simple comments to 
make on this muddle. First, Mr. Churchill, 
by blundering into a complicated matter 


which he does not understand, has humili- 
ated his luckless Minister of Transport, 
confused the public and imperilled the good 
relauions between the Transport Commis- 
sion and the Government. Secondly, there 
is considerable doubt whether the direction 
given by the Minister is within the law. 
Che Minister’s own view on March 10 was 
that such a direction would be illegal. 
Thirdly, the further reference to the Con- 
sultative Committee must be either meaning- 
less or else, unlike the London reference, 
couched in such a form as to permit the 
Committee to recommend reductions in the 
new fares which would impair ihe Trans- 
port Commission’s commercial responsi- 
bility for covering its costs. This is clearly 
outside the law as it stands at present. 

The explanation of this almost in- 
describable muddle is simple. The London 
scheme took effect on March 1. The County 
Council elections occurred in the first week 
of April. The provincial scheme was due 
to start on May 1; and the Borough 
Council elections take place in the following 
week. The conclusion is inescapable that 
Mr. Churchill, at the behest of his Party 
machine, has deliberately gerrymandered 
the finances of the nation’s transport in the 
hope of escaping even more damaging 
electoral reverses. This hope, we believe, 
will prove a vain one; and the Labour 
Party must lose no opportunity of exposing 
the manceuvre as a piece of improper and 
incompetent demogogy. 

But behind the Party intrigue lie wider 


issue it is too early to say whet 
fully integrated national transport sys 
could achieve a degree of efficiency 

could carry the burden of the railway 
Important economies have already been 
effected, which could not have been achieved 
under decentralised ownership. But the 
railways cannot yet be maintained at 
required level of efficiency without 
prohibitive charges or el: 

deficit On Operations. 

If, therefore, the public is to be prot 
from high fares, a subsidy is essential for 
the present, and the Transport Commi 
must press on with all speed towards th 
complete integration of a national transport 
system. The Government can scarcely be 
contemplating the first of these courses in 
the same year that they are taking drastic 
acuon towards the abolition of the food 
subsidies ; while further integration appears 
to be ruled out by the much _ heralded’ 
announcement of the intention to restore 
road transport to the private owners. This 
neasure, however it were dressed up, could 
only result in restoring the cream of the 
profits to the road hauliers, while leaving 
the railway system as a permanent burden 
to the public, both as travellers and tax- 
payers. 

The Opposition must watch that Mr. 
Churchill’s shabby manceuvre does net 
place them in the position of seeming to 
resist lower fares. Their first task must be 
to state clearly their attitude towards a 
subsidy. There is much to be said for Mr, 
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Harold Wilson’s suggestion of a sliding 
scale block grant to cover increases in costs which 
are beyond the control of the Transport Com- 
mission. Secondly, Labour must campaign with 
the utmost vigour against the Tory plans to 
reward the political loyalty of the road hauliers at 
the expense of the rest of the community. It is 
impossible to prevent a general rise in prices from 
reflecting itself in transport charges; but the best 
hope of giving the public real and permanent 
protection is that nationalisation should be made 
a success 


Dubious Prospect 


This year’s Economic Survey is a logical re- 
flection of the change of Government: it typifies 
the abandonment of detailed planning in favour 
of reliance on the broad application of control of 
credit and the price mechanism. True, a picture 
in outline is given of the results which, it is 
hoped, will accrue in Britain’s economy during 
1952; but it is difficult to see whether the fore 
casts are based merely on wishful thinking or on 
any precise summation of detailed estimates for 
different sectors of the economy. 

In essentials, the picture had already been 
familiarised by the Chancellor. Imports are to 
be cut by £300m.; Defence will require £200m 
by a fall of £50m. in 
requirements for civil purposes; 
national output, it is hoped, will rise by £250m 
and £50m. This leaves a fall of 
£250m. in the resources available for non 
| Assuming, as is in 
tended, that consumption will be unchanged, the 
he decrease will fall on civil building 
“qnet tndustrial plant 

Ihe Survey is strangely complacent about the 
long-term = effec thus 


more resources, offset 


CGrovernment 
expo ts by 
governmental purposes 


whole of t 


ts of under-nourishing 
industry at 2 time when foreign competition is 
but, apart from this, it is manifest 
that the estim are not worth the paper on 
which they are v The 
xport are highly problematic in the 
light of the present world recession in demand 
for consumer goods, which normally account for 
two-fifths of British exports; and, though capital 
goods industries continue to be active, the slump 
in Lancashire and Yorkshire is already affecting 
other branches of manufacture to an extent 
which renders it improbable that national output, 
this year, will increase by anything like the 
estimated figure 


Increasing , 


ritten chances of an 


increase 


Towards German Rearmament 

The Western Powers evidently have no inten- 
tion of allowing the latest Russian offers on the 
re-unification of Germany to deflect them from 
their determinaticn to a strong military 
ally in Western Germany. Within the European 
Defence Community, negotiations are now said 


ecure 


to be far advanced on the list of war materials 
and armaments which Western Germany is to 
be allowed to manufacture in the near future 
The “ in determining what shall 


be withheld from this list is 


security factor” 
not, as might be 
expected, in terms of West German political 
reliability, but in terms of Germany’s nearness 
Western Germany, 
accordingly, is not to be allowed to build the 
plant necessary for the manufacture of heavy 
armament and weapons—presumably because 


to a potential battle zone. 


this plant, in the event of war, might be overrun 
or rapidly put out of aztion. 

Everything now turns on the signing of the 
Contractual Agreement—-in effect, the separate 
peace treaty and alliance—between Western 
Germany and the Western Powers; and _ this 
event is expected, with some severe American 
pressure, to take place in the middle of next 
month. With these preparations in full swing, 
it would be too much to expect that the U.S. 
Government should reverse engines towards 
Four-Power negotiation for a re-unified Ger- 
many. Mr. Acheson made short work of the 
latest Russian Note when he spoke on the sub- 
ject last week-end in Washington. His thesis 
was the old and threadbare reiteration of the 
argument that Germany could be reunited only 
as “a full member of the free comnynity of 
Europe ”’—only, that is, in alliance with the 
Western Powers against the Soviet Union. 
Echoing the Secretary of State, Mr. Eden said 
on Tuesday that while he recognised the Ger- 
man people’s desire for unity founded on a “ free 
democratic choice,” the West was not to be 
“diverted from the 
pean unification.” 


constructive work of Euro- 


Central Africans in London 


The expected conference on Central African 
Federation met at the Colonial Office on Wed 
Its task will be to try to make the 
original officials’ proposals on federation more 
palatable to both White and African opinion ; 
and its recommendations will be dealt with by 
the Governments concerned in July. Consider- 
ing the strength of African opposition to federa- 
tion, the most striking thing about this pre- 
dominantly “ White settlers’”’ conference is the 
virtual absence of Africans. Eight Africans came 
from Rhodesia and Nyasaland—carefully hand 
picked by Government—but even they are boy- 
cotting the conference; while the two Africans 
whom Sir Godfrey Huggins has brought from 
Southern Rhodesia are his own personal nominees. 

Unofficial delegations from Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland offer a much wider and more 
authoritative representation of African opinion 
The Northern Rhodesian unofficial delegation, 
for instance, includes the Paramount Chief 
Chitimukulu of the Bemba, one of the most 
important tribes in Central Africa; the president 
of the 25,000-strong Northern Rhodesian Afri- 
can Miners’ Union, Mr. Lawrence Katilungu; 
the president of the Northern Rhodesian African 
Congress, Mr. Harry Nkumbula; and Chief 
Masikotwane, who is Senior Chief of the Ila 
people, one of the most fruitful sources of 
recruits to the Northern Rhodesian regiment 
The Northern Rhodesian African Congress col- 
lected £4,000 to send this delegation—a collec- 
tion made mainly in the rural areas, which dis- 
poses of the idea that Congress is only a group 
of intellectuals. The unofficial Nyasaland dele- 
gation has men of comparable status and calibre. 
Both delegations are hoping that the Colonial 
Secretary will receive them, so that they can 
present their case against Federation; but they 
are not being allowed any part in the conference 
itself, Yet it is clearly these men, and the people 
they represent, in whose opinions the British 
Government should really be interested. 


nesday , 
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America’s Tariff Wall 


The immense efforts that have been made to 
expand British exports to the United States have 
achieved only a very limited success; but even 
this has been enough to excite a great and grow- 
ing number of demands by American manufac- 
turers for a return to higher protection. These 
demands take the form of applications to the 
U.S. Tariff Commission, which has independent 
powers, for exemption from the lower rates on 
imports accorded under the Trade Agreements 
Act by means of tariff agreements negotiated by 
the State Department. The Tariff Commission 
recently granted the claims of the fur trade; and 
now demands are pouring in from manufacturers 
ot bicycles, screws, chinaware, and a number of 
other goods of which increased quantities have 
been finding their way into America. Some of 
American trade unions have joined in the 
manufacturers’ demands; and, though Mr. 
Acheson has taken a strong line against them, 
he has no power to stop the Tariff Commission? 
from doing as it thinks fit. The British and 
Italian Governments have both lodged protests 
with the State Department against this new 
trend in American tariff policy. The British 
Note in particular points out that it endanger 
the entire working of the General Agreement on 
Trade and Tariffs; and Mr. Acheson 
asserted that the problem of the balance of pay 
ments is as much an American as a European 
problem. It likely, however, that the 


American interests will get a good deal of their 


the 


has 


seems 


alterna 
tive to a reversion in Europe to the ty 
bilateral trade agreement which the 
Department has been exerting strong pressu 
to prevent. 


vay; and, in that event, there will be n 


f 
1 


pe 
State 


The Doctor’s Dilemma 


The question “Should a doctor tell?” has 
never been a legal conundrum. Unlike the law- 
yer who receives a confidential communication 
from a client, medical men can be compelled, in 
a court of law, to disclose what clients have told 
them. What passes between doctor and patient 
is not a “ privileged communication.” But some 
times a criminal case can never come to light 
unless a doctor considers himself free to disre- 
gard his oath of secrecy. He may know, for 
example, that an epileptic patient holds a driving 
licence, obtained by way of a declaration that he 
was not subject to any such disease. And a 
children’s nurse who refuses to give up her work, 
although she has a communicable form of 
venereal disease, presents a danger that may not 
even be criminal. 

For the first time, the annual report of the 
Council of the British Medical Association faces 
this problem squarely. The B.M.A. has always 
said that a doctor should not in any circum- 
stances voluntarily disclose such matters without 
the consent of the patient. It has now recon- 
sidered its attitude towards the rule of profes- 
sional and admits the existence of 
“special occasions when it may become a doc- 
tor’s moral or social duty, for the protection of 
innocent persons,” to pass on information to an 
interested party if the patient fails or refuses to 
do it himself. Even if this difficult decision has 
been forced upon the medical men by the fact 


secrecy, 
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arise from a quarrel about the rights of one of 
kor United 
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apart, there is no present sign that it will. Its 
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on whether to contnue their parliamentary fight 
or to try for compromise. One set of mining 
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with the Nationalist Phe United Party would 
the two-thirds majority for constitu- 
change, while the Nationalists would 
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in this way, too, succession to the aged Malan 
and Havenga in the Nationalist Party might be 
prevented from passing into the hands of “ wild 
men” like Mr. Advocate Strydom 
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not stand up to washing, clothes that are ruined 
by a trip to the cleaners, paints that shrink and 
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on preparing a programme against the swing of 
the electoral pendulum. The official advice 
sounds reasonable enough to the professional 
politicran, and it bears the hallmark of constitu- 
tional propriety. But the point of view of South 
Wales is rather different from that of the 
Reform Club. The men of the Valleys are not 
convinced by academic discussion about future 
policies. Plans for a leisurely return to power are 
all very well, they say; but what of the immediate 
future?) The Tory Government is setting out to 
undo the achievements of the post-war years. 
Already the workers of Lancashire are suffering; 
soon it may be the turn of South Wales. Mean- 
while the drift towards war is becoming more 
purposeful. By the ume Labour is returned it 
may be late. This view does less than 
justice, no doubt, to a real dilemma. But an 
over-nice insistence on the proprictics cannot be 
expected to convince a group of workers who 
are the most powerful, as well as the most 
militant, in Britain. My informant, who shares 
my view about this, none the less gave strong 
advice in favour of moderation, which he based 
on tactical arguments. The audience, mainly 
officials from the miners’ lodges, treated his 
arguments with respect—and remained uncon 
vinced. The handful of Communists urged 
direct acuon by token strike and refusal of Satur 
day work. They were answered by the minority 
of conscious Right-wingers. The significant fact, 
which the Government will disregard at its peril 


too 


is that the great majority of solid, experienced, 
non-Communist, Labour men agreed with the 
Communist argument. The Communists may 
exploit the anger and impatience of the Valleys: 
they are certainly not the cause of 1t 
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+ * 


Poverty, misery and disease are no new story 
in Spain, and one would expect such malnutri 
tion diseases as rickets and tuberculosis to have 
increased under the medieval incompetence and 

orruption of the Franco government. But to 
be told by Esparia y la Paz (a Mexico City news 
representing, I’m told, all groups of 
Spanish refugees) that large numbers of children 
are suffering from leprosy, infantile cancer and 
insanity is really horrifying. The report declares 
that 18,000 children under fourteen years of 
age have leprosy, which is now a rare disease 
elsewhere in Europe; that trachoma and eye 
diseases are at least as prevalent as in Egypt 
and other countries which have never pretended 
to have European standards. I should like to 
have confirmation of these figures in this report, 
some of which are said to be officially admitted 
by the Spanish Government. | am not surprised 
that two and a half million children should be 
without schooling; if Spanish children were 
allowed education the Franco regime could not 
last. Although a Franco labour law forbids the 
employment of children in industry, 700,000 
toddlers are said to be working on the land for 
a daily wage of about Is. There is no doubt 
that the administration is worried by the impres 
sion produced on foreigners by the swarm of 
child beggars now to be seen tn every Spanish 
town and city. As one paper remarked recently, 
they make a bad impression on the tourists and 
on American occupation troops and technicians 
who are arriving to build aerodromes. One way 
of preventing the misery of Spain from being 


paper 


too sharply presented to foreigners is to arrest 
and gaol beggars with over-conspicuous eye 
sores. A huge figure is given for such arrests. 
But I doubt if the most energetic police measures 
will prevent some, at least, of the visitors from 
realising how terrible a disaster it was to Spain 
that the Republicans were defeated. They will 
see something of the disease and poverty even 
if they know nothing about the treatment of 
political prisoners and trade-unionists. 

* 


* * 


I am delighted to hear that the West Fulham 
Labour Party is to call its fine new headquarters 
“ Harold Laski House.” Laski was a member of 
this local party until his death, and served 
as a Fulham alderman. Now the party is com 
memorating his memory by these excellent pre- 
mises, which have been specially converted from 
blitzed property, and provide a suite of offices, 
committee rooms and a large conference hall, 
together with four residential flats. The opening 
ceremony is to take place in the afternoon of 
Saturday, May 3. Two days before that, there 
is to be a special Laski Memorial Meeting, on 
Thursday, May 1, in the Conway Hall at 7.30 
Jim Griffiths, M.P., Colonial Secretary in the 
last Government and a colleague of Harold Laski 
on the Party Executive, to be the main 
speaker, under Lord Chorley’s chairmanship, 
and among the others will be Howard K. Smith, 
the well-known American broadcaster, J. G. 
Wilson of the Bumpus bookshop, and the editor 
ot this journal. P. N. Haksar, of India House, 
will be speaking in place of the High Commis 
sioner, Krishna Menon, who has left for New 
Dethi. Many of Harold Laski’s countless friends 
and admirers have expressed their wish to meet 
in memory of him. The opportunity will be 
taken to consider plans for the recently estab 
lished Laski Society. 
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In Monday’s Times a_ charming letter 
appeared from Tom Driberg saying that he had 
heard the cuckoo, much too early, on the morn- 
ing of April 16. More to the point, my experi- 
ence of this odd Spring ts the behaviour of the 
nightingales, which were singing, much too late, 
on the same date. It quite upset my notion of 
nightingales to be kept awake by them in April. 
The first time that I remember hearing a regular 
chorus of nightingales was in France in the dis- 
trict of Etaples in the early summer of 1918, 
when I was working on an ambulance train. The 
next time was in 1930, on magical moonlit nights 
in Euboea, But in Greece nightingales had to 
compete with an almost deafening frogs’ chorus 
During the last twenty years I have only heard 
nightingales occasionally by going out on pur- 
pose to listen to them on some (very rare) hot 
Tune night. This year in Essex relay teams of 
them seem to be singing, with more passion and 
beauty than I’ve ever heard before, during most 
of the night in every spinney and hedgerow 


* * * 


If this journal carried a feature entitled “ This 
King Street,” the current week’s prize would 
surely go to my old friend Ivor Montagu, who 
in an open letter to the next American President 
in Wednesday’s Daily Worker, writes “ Your 
predecessor, Truman, has turned out a tyrant 
who will be remembered with Nero and 
Caligula.” CRITIC 
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Mr 


¢ never considered them of major import 


in contrast, for instance, 


His political objectives were set out in the 
Sermon on the Mount; and his party was ch« 
with cool 


sen, 
ippraisal, as the instrument most likely 
to be 


He 


Labour 


of service in achieving them 
had little of the 
Movement as 
comradeship and an end in itself, which has meant 
British The 
lay outside 

In 
Was 
ot 
objects of his life; and it is 
red his health, he 
oted himself 


emotional regard the 


iN inspiration, a 


source of 


.“ much to s§ Socialists 


for 


many 
th er 
and the comradeship eluded him 
months nt, 
of his imminent death, he spent most 
rethinking the 
likely that, had 


nspiration and id him 
politics 
the since his retirem before he 


certain 
his time 
would 
to further- 
Vhat 


he reco 
left politics and dev 
his by 
would have been in keeping with his past. He 
suddenly, almost capriciously, 
impatient with the frustration and slowness of the 
World Alliance — for 


friendship through the churches, which had pre- 


have 


ing ideals direct religious action 


entered P “tics 


promoting international 
viously been the vehicle of his public expression 
He might have left political life just as suddenly, 
sick of the tawdriness of the politicians’ craft and 
deriving no satisfaction from their art 
This impatience, the impatience of a man who 
conclusive argument as the 
probably explains some of the 


required no more than 


mpetus for action 


bove all the 
had 
I} 


uncertain { its 


political mis} 
Socialist 
iriven him to en 
Party 
rheretore the Pa 
to fit the 
ipproach 
ut. But it is 
beset by dangers 
tafford 
achievement as ( 


wgaries of his dgment, ¢ 


fiasco of the League. Christianity 


ibrace a kind of socialism 


Labour was fumbling 


ind 


ums changed—and 


must be 


quickly lueprint. It was the tech 


nocrat’s and that was his way through- 
an approach to British politics which 


was only 
ol 
equer 


and suspicions. It 


when stood on the mor his 


that 


ntain 
Hab 
he was able 


apart from the fle zg 


‘ moment ol 
1942 


his return from Moscow to stand above 
doubts and 


something of 


in 
the jealousies ot his colleagues and 
“al command 

For all the exceptional stress and difficulty of his 
public life, and in spite of 30 years of ill-health, 
Stafford was a happy, even a gay man. He found 
complete spiritual ease in his religion and un- 
usually deep satisfaction in the company of his 
devoted and happy family. His intimate friends 
were few, but they were admitted to a remarkable 
intimacy 
his inability to establish easy 
workaday He 
sponded startlingly to anybody who showed him 
the flicker of private friendship; and on more than 


his r 


show 


None the less, he was con- 
relations 
always re 


degree of 
ol 
his 


CLrous 


with associates 


one occasion unscrupulous men imposed on his 
desire for affection. He wanted to be understood, 
and would have enjoyed the warmth of the popu 
lar approbation which was denied him till so near 
the end. It is a curious and illuminating sidelight 
on his character that he was keenly disappointed 
when he handed over, for the last time, his seals 
of office, that King George VI took leave of him 
Stafford perfunctory 
He scorned high honour; but he longed 
for the King to say a warm “ Well Done 
Stafford’s material cannot yet be 
evaluated. That history will judge it to have been 
remarkable seems certain. With Ernest Bevin, he 
one the of the Labour 
Government. He inspired and largely directed 


in what regarded as a 


nanner 


achievement 


was ot twin buttresses 
the post-war economic recovery of Britain; mor 
else he was responsible for the 
ot the Marshall Plan and for the 
degree of European integration which followed 
the establishment of O.F.E.¢ 
mark on the world by the part he played in shap 
Labour’s India 
But when all the formal obituaries have 


than anybody 


economic success 
; he lete an indelible 


ing policy towards and =the 


Colonies 
paid their tributes to his public work and to hi 


almost unparalleled record of four-fold personal 


success as scientist, industrialist, jurist and states 
he t 


Hest 
him as a 


man will be remembered by those who 


knew 
generous friend 


brave and man, a dear and 
He died that at 
had begun to know 


JoHN FREEMA> 


just 


knowing long 


last the public as a whole him 


for what he wa 


Realpolitik 


or 
I HE Labour Party, in issuing its new 
ion Pamphlet” on Problems of Foreign 


Di 


individual 
Here, as a 


t thought 


invited from all 


members 


has comment 
and affiliated organisations 
start, are some of an old Socialist’s fir 

It is throughout the pamphiet, 
openly stated than that close 
with the United States must be th 
practic ible Labour “ The 
any British Government is not whether 
with the United States, but how to worl 
The U.S 
political outlook 

the ( 


implied 
more onee, 
basi 


Policy quesnuion 


most effectively.” is also th , 
to Britain in 
tion” 
navia. Does the second of these stateme 
that the difference between Briush Labour 
Socialism and American New Deal Capitalism 


and cultural tradi 


-except ommonwealth and andi 


nts mean 


487 
unimportant : first that 
British | 1L.S.A 

It 
the 


statement mean 


work the 


Atlant reat s must vo 


until t 


" on arming 
stronger than the Sovie 
bloc hu | » the non-S 
makes itsel 


talini world 


ion and 
satellite ill 4 


wna 


her where ’ ight be 


Cold War ne 
develop into t war.’ th 


tempted the neve! 


OVI Union 
xpected to outpow 1 in 


every part of t nd h ong and vast 


an arms-frace, ! “ colonial 


what 


ind 
all 


such a 


Wwials 
ind Spain) si 


establish 


Ors Japan 
have to 


superiority 


we accept in order to 
Again, ind af it as established, 
will it be used merely to hold off Soviet aggre 


sion, OF to npt to dictate terms? If the latter, 


when 


att 
must we 


concu 


Phe existence of powerful Communist mo 
ind other Western ¢ 
tirely ignored in the pamphlet 
only 


are 


ments in Italy UNntres ms en 
th 


still possible 


“In practic 
which 


areas over negohiation rs 


} 


those where the tissue has not finally 


Aust 


then, been 


oecn 
decided. In Europe only Germany and 
fit into this category Has the 
* finally Italy 
*In Asia,” the pamphlet agrees, “it is 
But it is 


drawn 


ria 
issuc 
decided” in Prance 

dith 
ths 


the svstem ot 


or even in 
more 
cult to draw the line 
Middle East 
Atlantic Detence, 


corrup' oligarchies 


implied that 
must be into 
the cost 
thei 
be an object of policy to draw the US 
the Middle La 

» be imphed, though it is 
must back up the French u 
China because “a ¢ 


would 


even at pprortiny 


iguinst peoprie md iat 


it should 
into detence 


comnmutnents in 


t seems also t WM curl 


Indo 
Indo-China 


Stated, that we 


hunese victory in 


leave the road wide open for fu 


ireas ol 


Burma 


aggression in 
Britain, like 
that 

Socialist 


“real 
ind Malaya.’ 
Malava « 


Ought to Keep tig! 


concern to Grea 
Does this 
mean because dollar 
British 
whatever 


Phe 


HCleve 


in 


its inhabitants may want 


pamphiet says that “it i 


that 


unre 
any - can now 
Germany 


from mming r 
th 
tha 


ather 


ower 1n its own right and that 


tion still relevant is how to ensure 


West 1 


n ilional 


Germany works with the 
Russia or for selfish werand 
Have we really now reached the po 


mol 


ing uniwmited German rearmament Ih 


phiet actually says that Germany's 


to whi 
the 


overy of the 1 


recover national unity, 


rmans not only unity with 
me but also re 
to Poland 
hy Does 
port a Germany 
without which 
bastern provinces is plainly out of 
the West is 
iperiority to enforce total 
101 ( 

The 


vorked 


the 
Party really 


ind Russia 
the 


war of 


in 
Labour 
igainst 
Umon the recove 
the 
le indeed to use 
surrender o1 


an the authors really mean thi 
Government,” w 


to 


Labour 
steadily 
peration between 


develop internau 
of State vi 
purpose By 
Britain helped to fill the dangerous po 
b America Doe 
between tw 
the 


groups 
I Ognise a common 
tween Russia and 
a “ power vacuum’ 


ning one of them 
“ Britain’s foreign policy,’ we at 


never be stable 


against othe 


until her commitment 


matched by her phy al strength 
Agreed; but 


for cutting down the cor 


them.” this a 
imutment 
ertain pX 


be incr 


phiet agrees that “ beyond a 


ulitary strength can onl 
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her 
where is 


expense ol economic strength vice 
But that point? The entire 
argument of the pamphlet involves commitments 
to build up overmastering strength in every part 
of the world 


and 
V er $4 ‘e 


What will become of our economic 
strength if we continue to pursue such a policy ? 
the pamphlet 
permanent impossibility of coming to terms with 
the Soviet the basis of a 
trength overwhelming enough to enforce sur 
render It “disarmament proposals 
hould part of the Western 
Powers’ appreach to the Russians when the trme 
But it goes on to say that “it remains 
doubtful whether Russia would ever 
permit the inspection of her territory on which 
any disarmament plan must depend.” What can 
this permanent full armament, or 
Soviet surrender. 
cardinal principle of British policy 
down by the Labour Government that 
Britain should as far as possible avoid permanent 
ommuitments in Europe unless America was also 
prepared to accept them.” Was that why the 
Labour Government barely lifted a hand to help 
the European Socialists to win and hold power 
after 1945, especially in Western Germany ? 
Does it mean that, ever since 1945, Labour policy 
the U.S. than to 
I think it does 
benefit 


appears to foreshadow a 


Union—except on 


Says that 
form an essential 
come 

extremely 


mean, except 
war—short of a 
“Tt was a 


is laid 


has been to keep closer to 
European Socialism ? 

“N.A.T.O 
receiving a 
N.ALT.O 
the world 


from 
contribution.” 
perhaps; would Great Britain or 
benefn. if Germany were to use its 
renewed strength to attack either the Soviet Zone 
or the lost Eastern provinces? 


would enormously 


German defence 


but 


The pamphlet ends with an argument against 
‘fixing rigid prograrmmes in foreign policy.” It 
ends by saying that “if the fundamental prin- 
ciples with which a government approaches world 
itiairs are sound and moral, it is better to decide 
how to apply them when the time comes in the 
light of the knowledge then available.” Quite; 
but are the principles enunciated in the pamphlet 
And they? The only prin 
ciple T can find stated is that we ought to “‘ move 


ound ? what are 
an mternational 
economic or military 
the rule of law.” Whose 
a United Nations orgamsation in 


beyond crude power politics t 


order in which the use of 
governed by 
That of 


which the Soviet Union is permanently outvoted, 


power 1 


aw ? 


and to which China is refused admission, while 
Chiang Kai-shek is represented in China’s place ? 
Or does the contemplated “international order” 
mean the preservation by force of the status quo 
in all countries now under non-Soviet control ? 

The idea that there is any essential difference 
between Socialism and capitalism makes no ap 
pearance at all in the pamphlet from end to end 
It is evidently regarded as having nothing to do 
with foreign policy. We are indeed told that the 
Labour between 1945 and 1951 
“laid solid foundations for the development of a 

and world We 
told what these foundations were. Pre 
sumably, from what is said later, they were mainly 
getting the Americans committed to intervention 
in Europe building up the strength of 
N.A.T.O the Soviet part of the world 
But has this policy laid “ solid foundations” for 
peace and prosperity ? 
remarks, I 


Government 


peaceful prosperous society.” 


ire not 


and 
against 


In these have been dealing only 
with the parts of the Labour Party’s pamphlet 
with which I disagree. Naturally, there is much 
in it with which I do agree; but the points of 
agreement are particular, whereas the disagree 
ment is fundamental It 


hope of a 


we are to have any 
world 
coming to 


not 


“ peaceful 
must look 
the Soviet 


and prosperous 
society,” forward to 


with 


we 


terms Union and to either 


fighting it, unless we absolutely must, or dictat- 
ing to 1m from a manifest superiority or force— 
which, if it comes, will belong to the Americans 
and not to us. ‘That the Soviet Union expects 
Communism to conquer the whole world I do 
not dispute; so did Protestants once expect the 
Reformation to prevail throughout Christendom. 
That the rulers of the Soviet Union intend to 
conques world by armed force I do 
not believe. I think they genuinely desire peace, 
and are not such fools as to think the best way 
to mt is through endless armament. The peace 
they would like best is not a peace they are likely 
to get; but surely our business should be to dis- 
cover how far they are prepared to go towards 
compromise, and not to say categorically that 
they are never likely to agree to anything we can 
accept. And surely our business, as Socialists, 
is to keep our minds clear of the kind of real- 
polink that Socialism, and any other 
ideology, as irrelevant in foreign affairs. We 
must not forget that, whatever we may think of 
Stalin, the world appeal of Communism is an 
appeal which stirs the oppressed against thei 


the sheer 


treats 


oppressors, and that if we go a-crusading against 
it in the spirit of realpolitik we shall find our- 
selves, over a large part of the world, backing the 
oppressors against the oppressed. 

G. D. H. Core 


Italian Impressions 


1, Potirics AND POVERTY 


Comparen with France, Italy seems a poorer but 
happier country, less tormented, more tolerant, and 
with fewer deep mutual hatreds. The Extreme 
Left has rationally accepted it as an inevitable 
historical fact that there should, for many years 
to come, be a large clerical Right and Centre in 
Italy. Similarly, many Demo-Christians (though 
not the Extreme Right) find it natural that there 
should be a very large Communist and Socialist 
Extreme Left; and, at least the 
things may change soon—there is, 
surtace of a genuine 


for present 
the 
struggle, a kind of 
vivend: between the two main political 
Ihe feeling that “we are all Italians’ 
included—-is a deep-seated one; at 
any rate, one of the aims of the De Gasper regime 
has been to encourage this idea 


below 
class 
modus 
forces 


Communists 


As an example of the fistorical understanding 
sO many people in Italy try to exercise in relation 
to their political opponents, 1 can do no better 
than mention the long talk I had with 
Saragat, the leaders of Italian 
Democracy The Social-Democrats 
barely two millon against the Demo- 
Christians’ 12 milhon (in 1948), and the 4) million 
each received by the Communists and the Nenni 
Socialist 1 asked Saragat (a) why Social 
Democracy was so weak in Italy, as compared 
with the Extreme Left; and (b) whether he 
sidered the Nenni Socialists scarcely 


Signor 
Social- 
here 


one otf 
have 


votes, as 


con 
distinguish- 
able from the Communists. With some irritation 
he replied that these were two of the ridiculous 
questions always asked by foreigners. 

The social and economic structure of Ltaly was 
such, he said, that it was historically inevitable tha 
Socialism should be “ maximalist” and extremist; 
it was no use talking of Social-Democracy in the 
British sense to millions of unemployed, landless 
peasants slum-dwellers, who think of 
change not so much in terms of social reforms as 
n terms of revolution and barricades 

This did not mean at all that a man like Nenn 
was in the pocket of the Communists, even though 
he considered it tactically and psychologically cor- 
regt to do nothing to weaken working-class 
solidarity The rank-and-file Italian Socialist, 
whether he fully approved of the close association 
with the Communists or not, was going to be on 
the extreme Left, whatever happened, and there- 


and could 


New Statesman and Nation, April 26, 1952 
th Nenni—other alternatives | 
Cucchi-Magnani movement 
1 complete washout 
Social-Democracy, in the main wa 
only “ Central-European” Northern Italy, wit 
its relatively h standard of living and greatex 
hat the Social-Democrats had : 
> Communists 
To expect more, Saragat said, with an air « 
discouragement, was politically illiterate. “ You’: 
not in England, damn it, but in one of the poore 
countries in Europe!” 
Poverty 


pro 
, 


poliuca 


chance 


ves, there ts far 
England or in France 
have to go outside Rome to 
matter of housing Rome is slightly better off 
Naples, but than many other 
Trahan Its relative immunity from bomt 
ing brought here hundreds of thousands ot 
refugees during the the glamour of the 
capital brought here many others from the South 
in search of work ; 
had 


greater poverty here 
And 


see it. In the 


than in one doc 


not 
than worse off 


cities 
war ; 
and if, before the war, Rom: 


1,200,000 inhabitants, it 1,600,000 
Even throwing in museums, palaces, Government 


has now 
offices and everything, there is only ene room in 
Rome to two which, in reality mean 
that, in most houses, far more than two people 
Lots of luxury flats have been 
few people of 
So some live in caves, or in the 
arches of Roman aqueducts, and others live in 
the borgate—a very special kind of 
Rome. About one-tenth of the 
Rome live in these borgate 


The real miracle, to me, was 


persons 


hive in one room 
built but very 
humble means. 


new houses for 


suburb of 
population of 


that people hiving 
in such conditions should have preserved their 
human dignity, even their humour, and that some 
One 
them, on th« 
Rome. One of 
just off the Appian Highway, on a strip of muni 
cipal yutuing 
vegetable fields belonging to some prince 


of the women should even be house-proud! 
Sunday night I 
southern outskirts of 


went to three of 


them wi 
untouchable 
The 


War 


ground into the 


houses were mostly shacks built during the 
to house bombed-out people ; but this was still 
a relatively 
ituated, 


Appenines in 


prosperous , borgata—and beautifully 
the blue silhouette of the 
the East, and the tombs and 
evpresses of the old Via Latina across the ravine, 
and The 


stone hovel, 


too, with 


just bevond the principe’s lettuces 


lived here, three, four, five in a tiny 


with a square yard of “ garden” in front of it, and 
ome had “improved” the hovels, and were 
willing to sell them for half a million lire ! 
was light 
initation Was 
but it 


pumps were 


even 

I here 
pumps! 1 he 
and 
now 


and five 
primitive, 


wasn’t so 


electric here, 


tighly stank in 
Phe 
ertainly a blessing, and the Sociali 
had worked hard through their 
to get ot fixed ; 


ummer, bad five 


town councillor 


em and now, one woman 


indignantly declared, the local priest was claiming 
them! 


the credit for 

A different 
et up “by private initiative ” 
Roman aqueduct. The people here 
, Strictly speaking, squatters 


story was told in the next borgata, 


alongside the ruins 
of an old 
were They just came 
another, unemployed from the 
sumply poor people from Rome 
couldn’t pay high rents, or even some with a tuny 
capital with which to buy a few bricks and tles 
stole the bricks 
built a village of sorts 


here, one after 


South, or 


who 


others simply and here the 
with only one pump for 
the whole of it, and no lighting of any kind, 
except candles or oil lamps; and yet these self- 
made were clean inside, and a 
Roman employee, who had five children, and had 
built the house with his own hands, asked me into 
his bare, but clean litth house with the leaking 

me to a glass of 
on the table. He 
the fact remained 


the borgata, 


homes smal] 


roof, and insisted on treating 
And there were flowers 
was almost happy but 


that he, like the others in 


wine 
here ; 


Were 
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ROM THE VAIN SEARCH for a mac hine that would con- 3 h.p. engines, more than 20,000 of whi hi are working in 


tinually rewind itself emerged the most important ol India, to powertul 5,000 h p. engines lor heavy diesel 


all generalizations ol physical scrence the principle of electric generating pl ints. In IQ5!l over 7oO jm of the 


the conservation of energy. With the development of the production of THE BRUSH ABOK GROUP was exported —to 


diesel engine science has come close to an approximation — make the earth more fuitul by irrigation, to bring light 


of this principle. And today the diesel engine is being 
applied to the services for mankind to which the search 


for perpetual motion was dedicated —the raising of 


and power to the unde -developed areas of the East, to 
modernise locomotion ( verywhe rc 


Every day and every hour the diesel engines export- 


water, the fertilising of deserts, the grinding of corn. ed by BRUsH ABOE are somewhere in the world improv- 


BRUSH ABOE ts a group of companies concerned mainly ing living 


condition thus ensuring a “ perpetual 


with the production of diesel engines—from the small motion’ of service to ;aankind, 
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an 
squatters, and a law suit had been started against 
the whole village by a building society that owned 
the land, and which wished to build bourgeois flats 
at 40,000 lire 4 month. The borgata people 
had each offered to pay 3,000 lire per 
Rich People wouldn’t hear 
the suit the 
and they would fight 
nightmare was the 
Gordiana, where I arrived at nightfall. These 
rows of hovels, | was told, had been built by 
Mussolini ‘clear the paupers out of Rome,” 
most of the 


large tamulic 


here, 
hovel in 


ground rent, but th 


it, and if they lost only Pohce, they 
said, could evict them 


But the real 


borgata 


tw 
and people here were unemployed, 
with six or seven children expected 
dole 700 or 800 lire for the 
hilling per There 
whole borgata, standing 


tw live on a daily of 


lot, or about a a day head 


latrine for 
like a 
at-heel 

took 


there was no 


was one tne 


there monument in the main “square.” A 
with a little 
It was clean 
mell of cooking—t 
with. They lived 
There were aight 

mall children were 
bed. Then a 


woman with 


down unemployed man 


moustache me into his house 


inside, and ere 


nothing to cook to cook 
id 


them 


wis or 


ind a few vegetables 
the 


isleep in th 


on bre 
ol 
already 
figure 


in room—four 
large 


hair 


Strang 
aquilin 
an 


apy ared 4 


features, udy white ind ring 
jacket. She had lost three 
i family of eight, and as 
wept. But she was 


cursed De Gasperi. 


we moon 


gruously smart fur 


the 


sons 
he 


ard 


out of 


them, 


in War, 


mentioned she 
and hitter; she 


She took 


three ot 


and here 
the other 


me into her own house, 
grandchildren were, 
“communal” bed 
of the 
Madonna on one wall, and a picture of Lenin on 
the She harshly wakened of the 
children, a pretty boy of six, and tugged at h 

hinth “ How 
expect he has no sho 
And it’s children 
el there 
we only 3 


I tell 


body’: 


het as in 


house, already sleeping in the 


in the one and only room, with a picture 


other one 


feet, and screamed: do 
to 
the same 


she 


er 


hare you 


him to school if 


ll our ! 


with nearly 
cried, “the Government say 
l’.B. cases 
4) 


rotten with disease 


in these borgate 
! 


cent 
I very 

And 
ill-lit 


ind a few 


ent. at least 


I tell you!” 


you, there’s per 
here 
the street to another 

iable 
Mayx 


I en 
gathered, 


we then walked acro 


hovel, an empty room with 


ind Nenni on 
1 and Stalin 


ind 


chau ind large 
the i little picture of 
And here a lot of 
talked of the hospital which was four mile 
to the 13, 
had 

but if 
609 


pl tures of 
wall, and 
they 


away, 


Villagers 


ind only doctor 1) people 
and 
you 
lin 
man could 
And th 
America, 
shoes 1 
he thought 


And 


yours 


ind the one 


who lived round here ; and if you 1 job 


for nothu 
had 


unemployed 


were imsured, he came 


were unemployed to pav him 
for a visit, 
afford that 
he 


wouldn't 


vou 
and what 


sO 1f Was simpler pust to dic 
ol 


a child a p 


priest had plenty things from 
but 
the 
the 
prospect 
learned no jot it 
tole . ind 


tathers’ 


he give ur of 
parents weren't churchgoers, o1 


Sociahsts ! what 
The 
mn 


Is and 


were Communist "I 


boys 


invbody 
they couldn't 


was there tor 


mvthing, 


they ome of the eu wome? 


with their ind their husbands’ consent 


went to Rome to make money prosututes, On 


blam I it 


hat 


could hardly there 


many childres 
damned place without 


headquat 


that 

and the 
only t[riends 
election time 


distnibuting 
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The Rhondda: 1952 


You will not find a pawnbroker’s shop in 
Rhondda Valleys to-day. They say that the 

age” last one. You will not see 

clatters 

the colliery manager’s office: he keeps it on as a 
tranquil gesture of equal status—an action for 
which in the past he would have probably been 
the pot You 
used to when 


the 
new 
has driven out the 


the miner take off his cap when he into 


sacked on will 


Chapels as 


not see so many 
you first came to 
with their drab, 
Chapel attendance, they 
some have actually disap- 


into 


you 
these 
giey 


Say IS 


straggly streets 


clusters of 


chmbing 
houses 
dropping and 
transformed centres of 
nm into small factories 

You may even miss old slag heaps. ‘1 had 
grown, you will recall, to such dimensions that 
some seemed indistinguishable from nature's own 

A few are now being scientifically 
and flattened—and perhaps eventually 
will provide foundations houses 
since the principal housing dilemma in the valleys 
it not how to build but where to build. 

And up in Mardy how that name still rings 
with music, poetry and revolution the houses 
are not being sold at three for £40, as some were 
in the “Thirties. To-day 
fetch £800 each The new roads 
£4 million pit development project 
Coal Board is in hand have 
gleam into many old eyes. 

Pumping life back into these blackened 
has not been easy 


peared other kinds 
and cy 


wey 


creation 
treated 
thev 


for new 


the same houses would 
the 
the 
brought a 


and 
which 


putting 


Ihe planners have had to deal 
with more than finance and blueprints 
soul had i built. They have had 
up on a foundation of memories which would 
bursting bagk from the For 
the people who saw their population 
hundredfold while 


be to build it 


come past are 


not these 


iW 


rise a once-beautiful valley: 


were raped for coal? A century ago to-day there 
were only 951 people in the Rhondda scratching 
he crust of the “black diamonds”: 


Britain prospered, it was 


fifty years 
to 113,735 


later, 


later, as up 


id are these not the people who 


of thei 


by 


fancy 


sons and daughters driven 


their hom 


called by the 


a poverty which 
name “th 


some econo! 


e fluctuation 


price level”? 


Yet prosperity—in the relauy 


has crept on the valleys almost unnoticed 


grown like the moss over the slag heaps until th 
you alway 


isually had 


ind th 


ne one 


accept it as af at 


been there older ones—still the majority 


regard it all 
Ih 
be a 
Whitehall’s 1 


, 
cold me 


with a certain ironical scepticism 


There used i 
ol 


are the legatees of desolation 
lift 
ime It 


sombre of eves at any mention 


wried with it a 
the davs when every 
would react 


black 


now 


ize in twitcl 


Ministe 


villages i 


« 
turn of rial muscl upon 


these hey were days and on 


rms they 
But t 
to-day lt 


rve to illustra 
th fe 


Rhondda in 


the political platt 1 
»’ Rhondda this was li 


to 


precious pomis 


What ot you the 


doubt, a morbid preoccup 
s, and bring w 

all cupb 
Of course the 
is Merthyr pit 


Ponypand\ 


t 


that hars! tler pride, 


equally tangible of 


is well 


cars 
sent 

Its prosper 

the RI 

Lane et without the 
Mavtair 
Park I 


as the Rhondda. 


dda 


would d I 


it to-day mmc and Mayfair 


The Neu 
They all 
criterion of progress 
the Rhondda U.D.C 
i SO per 
meal 
home 
meals 


Statesman and Nation 


children, the obvious 
fact, as clerk ot 


, that there has 


the 
It is a 
told me 
in the 


point to 
the 
demand tor sch« 


of better 


cent. decline 


ince the war because teeding 


Before the war most Idren | 


there was hardly 
Now the 
over from | 
driver 
ruthless 


bec ause 
at home 
taken 
55,000 men and women 
valleys by the 
no work—the Labour Exchanges 
Rhondda were the centres of social contact 
were virtually the social contract. It 

they would gather to talk; there the ideas of revolt 
would simmer and bubble: 
marches really 
Labour Exchanges are rather ike museum piece 
trom a wicked age. That is not to say that ui 
employment is cleared from the Rhondda 
South Wales. The Wales 
fact, the second largest pool of unemploy 
the country, 3.1 per cent. of 
tion. But it is not quite the 
175 jobless men of 
Rhor dda, 


between 


school 
them 
home 


in 
food for 
Rhondda 
When 
of the 
tion 


pride 
has 
wer. 
process ol 
ot the 
They 
was there 
there that the 
Now the | 


It pour 


and 


hunger heg 


whole of has 


the working 
same thing 
"Thirties 


yin 


OOK the 
there are now about 

1931 and 1935 the av 
of work in the valleys was 
thousands more only partly employed 


er 


ILC 
over 16,006 
But it is true that Rhondda, no | 
rest of the country, is 
now beginning to 
prosperity. Busines 
in the hollow wher 
as good as it 
But it is still 
revolution social 
Before the 


niture 


) 


fecling the pinch 


whittle away theit 


in Pontypridd, which ne 


three valley onverge, 


quite was last year or 


fore. 1 remarkable te: 
standards and 
were only twi 
Now th 
0. New clothing shops, food 

ill elh« ved 
the cramped hub of the town, and 
now virtually 
could 


in 
war there 


tores in the town 
ind radio shop have 
unobtainable wher 
the asking and 
! local 
ind chrome | 


market t 


the 


wn 
high-heeled shoe 
It i 


en we sat in the colliers 
the famous Naval pit and dis 


treet run 


lodge chairman and 
i Board official and 
ung away like old colleagues 
the 
1) 


cou! I imo. 


nm 


i thc 


t 
lier Cx 
reol 

me 


hard 


vegualities which still exist; the 
the I i 
g. But tt 


tude lowarads puoblicils 


nd j 
standard 











a, fae 


RION 
the 


CR fuller| « jt Mlle? 


FOR OLD 





Sigger 


it NOT 
{CTU ALLY 


WOO TIM: 
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Let me be your Uncle 


“7 
From the thousands of letters | within out, never from without | 
vou have writen let me pick | in. Muscle bymus: le. Arms—and 

ae } j 3 . A 2 | I ‘ ] 
one. A sumple Question | Ary remember fr hy bong § ] | GARDEN HINTS 


| “Marquess of 


DST Tr lax a Ri la VIP IS 4 Ng } Ol R Ti l / ii REI i 
Is knowing. Is living. Let thi t.) —z 
impetus of relaxation come from f\ J ke 


“POST? BAG ow sev wortto 


AN OLD BULB (Mf f 


WORTH FOURPENCE 
I 
4 Pp 
Marked wil 
suit. The price 
ver, painted been 4d 
brighten now 


tte 
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been 


i 


Anxi 
t hes deey 


Is? 


done can 
GEOFFREY 


Pontypridd Goo! 


The Realist 


B ONNINGTON-SELBY belongs to 
When I knew him first 
already showing | 
craft, and he was one of those rare 
career is a steady, rapid upward progress 
@3 a young man his work had not absorbed him 
go completely that he could take no part or in- 
terest in He involved in 
politics and had, I remember, been angry ind 
Outraged at cynicism of “ non-interv on 

fi the There had trouble 
when he decided to join the International Brigade, 


the 

hiiteen year 

rilhance as a des }. 

men Wi 


Bui 


other activities was 


the 


Spanish war been 


because he made rather a fuss about it, and a 
reporter on a Conservative newspaper got hold of 
woman, who told the journa 


his mother, a 


list that her som was a victim of Red propaganda 

the end prevented 
mother’s tears and reproaches, 
1 of staying at 


lly 


Bronnington-Selby was 


} 
poing pb nl 


but he had been genuinely ashame 
home 
After 
came to the conclusion that every social problem 
by spending halt the 
navional revenue on schooling was 
in that, but I 


were 


that he took an interest in education, and 
about 
Phere 
ht Bronnington 
no 
with such foolish, mechanical, or 


could be solved 
noth 
ing Original thor 
Selby’s 


micans 


ideas good lor imstance, by 
content 
education for all,” 
new kind of 
trade 


other 


blanket notions as “ secondar 
established a 


which 


he wanted to see 
manual 


and 


train 
kinds 
the 
creation of a 


secondary school, in 


ing im agriculture, engincering, 


would b with 


He had in 


workers 


o! work given equal statu 
the 


would 


humanities mind 


population of who serve thei 
trades with a conscious purpose, and not merely 
t) stave off He wa the least 


out by the that entail a 


Starvation 
fact 


not in 


pul this would 


major social revolution, for he used to say, with 


exciuing and hatred, that the system 


stank.” 


our best 


Tage present 
ind inefficient, and it 


asset— men.” 


“It’s dirty, cruel 
wastes 

I liked Bronnington-Selby very much and was 
I recall 


sed when my 


warmed by his ideas and his cloquence 


being put out and even depres feel- 
ing for him was not shared by my wile, a shrewd 


judge of people, nor by a man who, at that time, 


influence on me. I was at that time a 
the ¢ Party, and this man 
the Branch Secretary, Gus Lepper by name, 
maker. He was a 
eyed, hard-jawed young man 
but all a determined 
of men, dominating the 


had much 
member of ommuniust 
was 
a pattern hort, burly, blue- 
Marxist, 


and didactic 


a learned 


above leader 


large factory where he 


worked ind energy to fight 


no doubt 


giving all his leisure 
He Wad 
but in 


disinterestedly de 


ing for his cause ambitious 


and self-regarding, those days he seemed 


1 me voted, almost a noble 
figure 

Sometimes Branch mectings were 
flat 
sion Bronnington-Selby, 


there He talked 


warinly with 


held in our 


because it was large, and on one such occa 


ikthough not a member, 


was than anyone else, 
teeling. Guy 


listened to him with the peculiarly ¢ 


More 


and strong Lepper 
ommunist 
expression of slightly contemptuous tolerance, like 


that of the Saved in the presence of the Damned 


quite polite, 
olitene e Ma 


( nrade, 
‘ 


, for we had 
f 


but fore 
Bronnington-Selby 


we set 


added, for 
feelings, 

r sort 

Even at the time I 
r 1 found all sorts 
elf which justified Lepper’s 
in middle-cla: 
on-Selby 


st. fe 

wons im my 
ith omrade 

turned up last week with- 


simply because he was in the neigh 
though we had not seen each other 
ye He drove a handsome car and 
appeared at an embarrassing moment, when I had 
lost n with the garden boy for 
botching the simple job I had given him to do 
This boy came and asked for work just after 
the first one had left to better himself. The 
boy looked like a Cruikshank drawing ol 
Cwist, thin, drooping, dead 
and apparently half starved. I don’t know 
I gave hin He turned out to be 
capable of work until we discovered the 
remedy 


temper new 


new 
Ohiver 
white, melancholy, 


n the job 
cause and 
He was listless; 


if I gave him something 


} 


t6 do and left him, he would sit down and 
at nothing, and his movements 
difficult, On the fourth or fifth occasion of this 
kind I lost my temper and told him he would 
have to go at the end of the week, for 
iflord to pay no work. Five 
later he came to me and tried to explain that he 
but marred words by 
that his 
I was horrified. 
something about 
he lost the job 


Stare 


were slow and 


I cannot 
wages tor minutes 


was al, his 


bursting 
whole 


into 
tears and sobbing so wretched 
He mumbled and 
his father beating 
I neither knew nor cared 
whether I was being fooled by 
not; whether this misery 
the boy by his own feckless to work or 
by incapacity to work. Whatever the cause, the 
too painful to witness, and I saved 


from that pain by reversing my decision 


1 


body shook 


howled out 
him if 
i malingerer o1 
nor was brought 


refusal 


upe n 


outburst was 
mvself 
at once 

Then we looked into 


have done in the first place 


his life, which we should 
We found him to be 
the youngest son of elderly parents whose other 
children have long left home and rarely visit it 
for which they cannot be blamed, since home is a 
small Nissen hut dumped on wet clay in a squalid 
huddle of such buildings beside an 
without Ihe hut 
Ihe boy’s mother is crippled with arthritis 
with difficulty, 
so that to leave her damp and frowsty bed to cook 
her breakfast act of 
she cannot always perform father is 


abilities, 


irterial road, 


gas or electricity streams with 
dany 


and, at fifty-eight, can move only 


son's calls for an 


Phe 


very limited 


courage 
SIXLV 
one, an ex-soldier of 
work as 


for 


whose 
i labourer in a builder's yard is too hard 


He 


excepting when he can 


him walks five miles to his work every 
a ‘lift 

say these people are not absolutely short 
ob money 


morning, get 
even at ruling prices they could prob 
afford to eat, and 


affording nothing else 


themselves, by 
But as the boy’s parents 


to clothe 


have no prospect even of moderate comfort in a 


mall house or flat, no future but a decline from 


their past, they are listless, and manage badly. 


There is no question of planning, of hope: even 
the chance of a win in the football pool, the sub 
stitute we have given them for the rewards of the 
after-life which their parents 


misery and want, does not encourage them. 


consoled in their 


Such 


means, such primitive equipm 


ht be turned 
ious person of som 
tained by hope of improvement. 5 

resourceful, and it turned out 


want of 


je are not 
interest, 1 
debility 


He was im 


His remarkable 


listlessness, 

bilious headaches and 
simply due to undernourishment 
tally as well as physically starved 
ignorance, and his mutilated manner ot 


ur boy’s 
general 


spec Bi 
aimost incomprehensible, were not innate, and 
with very littl help and encouragement, he re 
aled an memory, the 
r to learn quickly, and good will to work 
here have been and will be lapses, and it was ont 
which produced the 
Bronnington-Selby 
“a 


said, 


active Cur1osiiy, a retentive 


such scene witnessed hb 


don’t know what to do with 
I took the visitor 
each 


bov,” I 


} 


naa 


that 
indoors, after 


we 
that we Te) 


had 
changed a bit and thought how we had changed 


greeted other and said 


very much for the worse. 
“Bad worker 2” 


Ver 
“You could sack him.’ 


= 9e I said, * 


And I told Bronnington-Selby 


I could sack him. Only 


about the 


Hye 


Spcak 


boy 
nodded when I had finished, and began t 

rathe: if I were a Board Meeting. 1 had 
to look at see that without 


him and 


fat he had thickened, grown 


Massive 
once pond 


And 
But what can 


quick and elegant, was burly, 
t He said 


our fault 


Was Impressive then 


ak as if it were 
build more flats and house 
fellow, the rearmament 
orbing every man and every penny. Believe 


might 
‘My 
is ab 


me, 


dear programm« 
I know, I'm in it 
hundred 
like 
weapons 


I'm sure,” I said, “only, there are 
of thousands, perhaps millions, more or les 
who will man 
you're making, and enjoy the security you're fighi 


my boy I wonder the 
ing for ? 


“You 


he said, “as do, that 
vou can make My God, 
look at the half-starved dole rabble we had as r: 
material in “thirty-nine! ” 

“Well,” I said, “ but who are 


your war for, then ? 


know,” well as I 


soldiers out of anyone 


“Oh come,” he said, “ This time we’ 


them now, to their own treedom and 
to-morrow 

“ And our own, of course.” 

“The labourer 1s worthy of his hire 
In that case might 
make sure that the situation isn't repeated, 
child a 
mind. 
knows how to hold, let 


rr 


‘Fair enough. we 


ing every first-class education ot 


that boy 


You used 


hand and Chere’s not a tool 


alone an ide 
cheve 

ington-Selby smiled 
the toolish youth he been 
little, and How 
* he said, and then, clutching 
exasperation, “ Education 
education! The universal panacea! 
e you passed forty sull believing that 


tenderly over the 


b 
Bront 


memory ot had once 


aking his head a sighing 


all seemed! 
with 


easy it 
his head 
education 
more 

ten per cent. can ever benefit from school 
*So,” T said, “You can’t afford to feed then 
can’t afford 
teach them 

a l ook, 
me to death. Tm just a poor, bloody, 


to house them; and 


vou you 


Bronnington-Selby said, 


ing realist, looking tacts in the face 
“Of said, “Of 

frightened by the great authority of 

fortv-guinea suit, the stout, active, fi 


course,” I 


clear eyes and moist lips of radiant 
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en million open doors 


r 1S OVER TWO HUNDRED YEARS since Edmund 

Halley. the astronomer, turned his attention from the 

stars to the study of population statistics. At about 
that time a similar problem on a modest scale was engag- 
ing the attention of some fishermen in Kent. They were 
concerned with the uncertainties of this mortal life be- 
cause, being prudent men, they were anxious to makesome 
provision for their families if their scanty earnings ceased 
through sickness or death. And so they joined together, as 
did many other similar local groups, to set up a common 


fund to which members made weekly m 


ceeded in revolutionising the thrift habits of the nation. The Victorian 


recogmsed that saving, even if at 


vuld at | 


achieved by introducing a regular co 


pioneers of industrial life assurance 


could never be made effortless, « ist be made easy. This they 


iwith at, the 


insurance agent. Today itis he who keeps alive the habit of thrift in ten 


> doors are oper fto himow 
i 


million households who kina 


out, throughout the length and breadth of the land 
many millions of these families d 
he brings to their homes; and 


of over £40,000,000 ne 


toe agent's succes 
commonly unders 


saving 
iSamuissionary of thrift 
tood by 


which he whose confi 





GROWTH OF PREMIUM INCOME 
OF INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


contributions. These were collected 
for the fishermen were sagacious men 
who knew the value of incentives) at 


the local inn. 


A far as the ‘Old Dredgers’ of Faver- 


sham were concerned thrift was a 
wholly personal matter. Today, however, 
it has a wider, national significance. Care- 
less spending lies heavily upon the con 
science of the dutiful citizen. He knows that 
if he saves money, then, in some mysterious 
way, it is good for the country. In the long 


run, of course, it is also good for the dutt 


ful ciuzen. Nevertheless, the fact has to be 





faced that for every score of us who would 
willingly travel a mile to spend a pound, there are only a few 


who would cross the road to save sixps 


| ris all the more surprising, therefore, to tind that people do manage 


) save Money —and, moreover, to save it 


onsistently. Most of them 


indeed, about four out of every five families in the country—do this 


by paying insurance premiums to agents who call regularly at their 
£ ¢ - 


homes. This is a form of thrift that satsties an urgent personal need. It 
offers immediate relief from anxieties with wh 


And it} 


way, of giving men and women in this workaday world the confidence 


h the provident fisher- 
men of Kent were very familiar a way,in many cases the only 
to make their own plans for a future in which, through endowment 
assurance, they and their children have a personal stake 

fee service originated about a hundred years ago as a means of 


making life assurance available for folk of modest means. it has suc- 


dence and gx will ure « i ve WMportance 


Phe essence of his job ts to take pains to under 


' tand ot! ple’s problems. This is exemph 


£127,606,000 lied by with which he arranges his 


roulun NCCKLY Ca He knows how very 


siender 1s the thread that holds intact the rese 
idy money for future needs 
Andsohe ustshis n 
hold 

ti 


lution put by 
ethods to suit his policy 
uuizgh by no means all « 
the age \ akes him 
' 

between 


me 


y-day and tuke mto ac 


cal circumstan and custon nd the 
alconvenience of fromwhom 


iects premium 


ESE premiums total, at Ul ni rat 


mut £ 130,000,000 annua Iwenty years 





amounted ) hall it 
lhe onsist 
tion of th 
habit of thritt among 
ctheient collector 
In sO many homes, as a lam 
his policyholders look for qu nd symj c tenuuon; and his 
inv of them 


Aboy lhe wan 


counsel is rught upo! i 


only distantly related to 1 rance who can 


prov de assistance and ad on the spot 


H RE, perhaps, 1s 
ngs incentives 


und one of the most important of all say 


nth 


*s, Means and opportunities are 


Ss from the recognitio it theft begins 


at home. Itus here th ‘camined 


in the light of domestic ct nstances that vary widely between family 


and tamily. To these persona! problems the voluntary thrift movement 


developed by the Industrial Life Offices brings a personal set 


i} SCTVI 
' 


¢ that 


has become a factor of immense importance to the nation’s economy. 


Issued by the Industrial Life Offices 
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living, congenial work 
“that you don’t 

He 
“Fact 


so.rie 


“Irs just,” I said 
seem to find the facts very ugly. 
hrugged “You = idealists 
. my friend, are 
(one 
} pondered whether I 


1 


he said 


facts not hand 


ot ugly 
looks at them.” 

ould fairly be called an 
idealist, looking out of the window at the garden 
boy, poking and prodding at a piece of digging in 
that he 


T 
nanner. Tt occurred to me 


kand of fact, a thin and pale and in 
no doubt, but a fact. I am not 
Bronmington-Selby looked at him all 


vas with us Epwarp Hyams 


The Arts and 


Entertainment 
POOR OLD VIC 
W ur las vear, the Cro ermor: of 


soluuen to the problem 
ippomted Mr. ‘Tyrone Guthrie as director, 
tute stroke which silenced criti 
They did not then tell us, as we have been 
that the appointment was for one year 
at that time this imitation might have 
hought to distract trom the astutene 
it has turned out, this now seems to hav 
istutest stroke of all. Por Mr. Guthric 
office s by some ill-chance coincided 
with one of his longer “ off-periods.” He lea 
the Old Vic (handing it over for one year to Mr 
Hugh Hunt who will then be 
Michael Benthall) worse 


prestige lower, its 


one 


the Old Vic 
which confronted 


dana 


ucceeded by Mi 


than h 
tuture less assured, the wor 
oft tablishing its tradition sull all to be done 
We grat remember from his year the excit 
ing experiment of Tamburlaine the Great, and 
Mr. Donald Wolfits Lord Ogleby in The Cla 
desttie Marriage was a ma 1 
ng But it is not by flashes of brilhance tha 
Old Vie will be put back on its 
Vo a bad Othello, the 
a prosy Lear, Mr 
The Other 
drama 


found it 
fully 


terpiece of comic a 
the 
leet 
dimmest of Dreams and 
Guthrie has now added a new 
Heart by Mr. James Forsyth 
chronicling the hfe of Villon 
1 poetic drama rather in the sense 
one might call the clearing of a 2it 
lame adolescent High Jumping The 
know Villon’s life 
might offer u 
intensity 
kcitement 


play, 


pocth 


} 

bal 
little 
about suppose 
that |! tory 


nent Th 


we leads us & 
intensity and excite 
would come from the 
from the eventtulness ol 
But Mr. Forsyth’s 4 strings are 
beyond the point they produce 
xd fs sense of the dramatic is such that 


eT 
relaxed where 
regarded a he mos wmonal incident 
murder, flogging, imprisonment 
to one ver 
Alan Badel 


TO IP US¢ 


rape, Danewins 
tenour of relentless boredom 
and Miss Ircne Wort do the 
some life into the 
task beyond them 
Harsh and unkind word Harsh 
and necessarily, tor are 


main }* 


certainly 
we not concerned with the 
standards being set by our leading producer and 
our embryo national theatre But kk 

a little more closely the question unkindne 
Phe experiment of raging dramatist 
it theatre like the Old Vic, it might be 
deserves applaus 
all (I have often 


us cxamin 
enw 
ingued, 
not kick plays are after 
said thi blood 

Whatever w bout this 
it on is, at right 
encouraging ghin’t 


to be 


the Iite 

feel 

least, a s m 

new 

kind r an 

father ? t gloriou 
ng new playwrights their 

timid discretion in leaving them unacted 

This is all very well 
me qualificauion 


s loster 


lailure 


chancc 


But the proposition 
Should we, 
er analogy, applaud an enthus 

O imsristed on entering our lame 
the Olympic Games on the stren 
jump? W t 


“ to revert t 
l Stic patron 
idolescent for 
th of his 2ft 


Ould that be either wise or kind? 


Would it further either of its aims, whether of 
encouraging High Jumping in general, or hearten 

ing the handicapped youth? I am not prepared 
t that the author of The Other Heart has no 
talent. But I have now seen three of his play 

given a full-scale professional production, and 
on the strength of this I am prepared to say that 
his talent does not lie in the direction of poetic 
drama about the Middle Ages. And I don’t con- 
sider it kind of Mr. Guthrie to encourage him in 
the belief that it does: 
The irresponsibility 

unkindnes 
Old Vic 

to expect 
below it. 


to say 


I consider it irresponsible 
extends moreover beyond 
to a fledgling author. Patrons of 
ind admirers of Mr. Guthrie are entitled 
a certain standard. This play falls well 

Far {rom encouraging audiences to be 
adventurous in the matter of new plays and of 
the theatre, it will teach them to be 
Kindness I should have thought would 
h onsisted in returning the author's manu 
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she is made to become not a teacher, as she whose grave, stylistic deliberation in his choosing 

desires, but a housemaid. And with her journey and: speaking of words is very agreeable to the Correspondence 

to this post the story ends. Mrs. Kesson conveys listener. It may be the result of his long associa- 

the occasional real nastiness of children as well tion with the older theatre, as well as with the IN PLACE OF FEAR 

as their simplicity; their quick profound grief, mew; the French as well as the English. His talk ; ‘ = 

and their seemingly short memories. What is on The Theatre in France was, as we might ——.: article °"“The Case 

more, both in drama and description, she lights expect, expert, easy, informative. Its substance hrust tates that Mr. Attlee and 

continually on the central detail, and does not provided a curious parallel to the account given 

linger on it when it has sprung into life. t recall a day or two later by Lady Kelly on Soviet Ballet 

particularly the little boy who used to jump up Both speakers started with the machinery « 

and wave excitedly when the bus passed the work- training and presentation; both ended with a1 

house where he used to live. Even when he was on the national spirit and attitude. And, in fact, 

forbidden to shout out, the author could see the final effect—one of an informed enthusiasm 
‘pleased recognition” flooding his face as he was much the same, though the two personalitic 


came in sight of hi riginal home. Can the have very little in common: the ironic and 
author do a ell on a more impersonal theme? 
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Fox and th arly vear the Quaker movement py Sir Thomas More, Blake’s My spectre ) aiitation by the 2 Theit 
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ature which so many historical chronicle nd tO Century translation of an ancient Welsh Ode to : MP.s 1s THE New STA 
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on Labour the 


went does for 
likes of you, so next time you know how to vote.” 

As a matter of public interest and concern, may I 
correspondent to send to me, under 
and Confidennal cover, particulars of 
othcer whom he quotes, so that I can deal with the 
matter, or, if mot, will he withdraw his accusation? 

The 1949 Housing Act dropped for the first tume 
reference to “ Housing the Working Classes” and 
placed on local housing authorities the statutory duty 
to provide general housing 

The L.C.C. has provided houses and flats for all 
classes and levels of income and has programmed 
quite a considerable number of homes for middle 
and higher income levels, of whom it has already re 
housed many the wat of the 
these should be privat 
the 
Labour majority al 


to quote not care 


invite your 


Private the 


since ‘Tores are 


opinion provided by 
The needs of 


concern of the 


developers for sale all classes of 


couumunity are the 
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i prociry 


Based on housing need, determined by 
any British 
resident ua London is entitled to be registered and 

located a home 


scheme of “ points,” subject 


to enjoy a5 his “ point” level i 
reached 

Labour or any other politicians take no part in the 
administration of Chis work is 
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done under delegated power by officers and it will be 
grave the 
admunisicring this the 
made by your correspondent is not dealt with 
REGINALD STAMP 
Chairman 


«a matter ol some concern Lo wapartial 


officer service af accusation 
London County Council 


Housing Committee 


Sin,—One frequently hears arguments about the 
Welfare State being 
undermine individual responsibility and enterprise 
1 always disagreed, until the letter of Mr. J. B 
The Semi-poor”” made me wonder 
real 
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more present 
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Chose standards include privacy and some leisure 
Important as those are, one does not bother about 
privacy while quite homeless, or about leisure while 
hungry. First 


both out 


poor if poverty 


poor to lis 


we 


too up 


things ind unless 
the State and 
local councils can provide only the barest essentials. 
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may presume that he has also studied the local con- 
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group: there are thos 
garages 


L.C.¢ 
for 


larger flats and houses with 
the lower middie class built by the 
Presumably there is a waiting list 


for 
also 
these 

There 1s no means test for any free services. The 
income level demanded for day nurseries is duc to the 
fact that there is room only for those children whos« 
mothers use nurseries because they are so poor that 
they must go out to work. It is an accepted faci 
that life at home is better for a small child than 
life in a nursery. I am rather surprised that he is 
prepared to put his child into a nursery for nearly 
all the boy’s waking hours, just to give his wife a 
respite. That she needs it I not doubt. But 
surcly a few hours daily in a kindergarten would 
be enough for that? And the State does not provide 
them, as yet, for any mother in any class Phere 
are thousands of mothers who take life with children 
around all the ume for granted. It is only in the 
middle class that mothers demand some leisure. If 
they do, they must organise those nurseries them 
selves It would be 


do 


simple enough to find locally 
vome other mothers in a similar position to engage 
a teacher of hours daily 
a room in one of theit She could similarly 
body of sitters-in, who would do it as 
social work for a nominal payment; looking for them 
amongst members of local branches of organisations, 
be it the W.V.S., the Mothers’ Union, or P.T A, in 
1 local school. It is that State ha 
we go on thinking 
that paid 
the middle class, including 
sending in maids to do the washing, 
the babies, et 

Mr. J. B. suggests that this need for privacy for 
study is particularly a middle-class demand. It may 
be a middle-class mentality which takes it for granted 
but surely his neighoours fill in football pyols while 
he studies and it is for them mental work, demand 
ing as much concentration as his studies are for him 
Only they do not expect privacy 
for would be good 
State has housed the people 


nurse for a tew and tind 
houses 


organise a 


the assumption 
to help which is worrying me. If 
like that, the State 
workers to do for 


will have to do all 
used 


nurses to bath 


Admittedly, privacy 
Perhaps when the 
idequately, they will 
afford to think about housing them so as to give 
even privacy within the family But they cannot 
do so yet. Would Mr. J. B. suggest that they 
so for those who engage in “higher pursuits”? A 
dangerous thought If we start rating 
cultural value primarily, we may cutung 
primary schools to endow more post-graduate research 
and so on. No, I do not think that the State could 
supply individual needs according to standards of the 
person, his cultural level, or his personal habits. If 
it did, we would 
for horses 
would 


everyone 


do 


things by 
Start 


need council houses with stables 
for riding, with studios to paint, etc, It 
need not merely a Socialist country, but a 
plainly Comununist one to have that. And not of 
the Sovict pattern. It all sounds rather Utopian 

I suggest that instead Mr. J. B. may try to achieve 
more from his union; there are teacher housing co 
operatives on ihe Continent; perhaps they could be 
built here as well. That only more State 
allowances for everybody (no matter what class or 
income) could help his case of uncomfortable poverty 
And that he decides how far he would like State 
help to go, and if he would really like to have this 
help on a class basis. Lastly, that thousands of 
young couples have overcome those difficulties by 
their own initiative. Or are those who argue that 
the imtiative dies as a result of State help right? 

99 Underhill Road, Gina Watson 

London, S°F.2? 


basic 


GERM WARFARE 
Sirk,—I am glad to see that Critic believes that a 
prima facie case has been made for an iavestigation 
of allegations of bacteriological warfare in Korea 
These are very serious accusations, especially when 
i as remembered thai for many years bacteriological 
warlare has been banned by international agree- 
ment. The horrors of bacteriological warfare were 
considered to be so great that, for the procection of 
humanity, the Protocol baaning bacterio- 
logical weapons was signed in June, 1925, by a large 
number of nauens. The Protocol contains a state- 
ment that such processes “have been justly con- 
| deraned by the overwhelming body of opinion of the 
civilised world.” 


Geneva 
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I believe we owe ut to those who have made these 
accusauions thoroughly to evidence 
give them an opportunity to prove thei 
charges, and we owe it to the accused to give them 
an Opportunity to exonerate themselves 

\t the Oslo meeting of the World Peace Council, 
which I attended, a suggestion was endorsed which 
was forwarded by the Chinese Commitee for the 
Defence of Peace to set up an International Investi 
gation Commission of qualified men and women of 
unquestionable integrity and impartiality to go to 
Korea and North-East China for the purpose of 
examining all the evidence. It is the wish of the 
and Koreans that scientists, biologists, 
entomologists, doctors, etc., of good standing should 
be 1 xembers of this Commission 


investigate tne 
and to 


Chinese 


It is essential that 
it should command the confidence of both the Eastera 
and Western world. Although Presiden 
has suggested an investigation by 
Red Cross, 
and Koreans. They believe this agency to be domin 
ated by the Uniued States and therefore do not con 
sider u& an impartial body Chey have also rejected 
a proposal that the World Health Organisation, a 
United Nations 


investigation 


Truman 
International 
the | 


the 
ine 


this has been refused by hinese 


specialised agency, should make an 
This i do 
the United Nation hinese 
Government, fought 


not surprising as 
refuse to recognise the ¢ 
the Korea is 
under the banner of the United Nations 

At both Oslo and Stockhola the Chinese and 
Koreans gave press interviews, presented the same 
and showed the same evidence a5 at the 
Sureau of the World Peace Council. In Stockholm 
an and professors were presem 
Among them was Professor Gunnar Olin. He is a 
Protessor of Bacteriology and head of the Bacterio 
logical Laboratory in The Chinese 
Koreans invited kim to join this Commission 
qualifications of 


not only 
( 


but also war in 


reports 


mber of doctors 


and 
The 
Professor Olin are unquestionable, 
and the fact that he holds the position he does ina 
neutral country would make it particularly valuable 
to have him Professor Olin 
expressed great interest and said he would be willing 
to jon the Commission if his Government gave thes 
consent. Later he intimated that he was unable to 
youn the Commission 


Sweden 


on the Commission. 


There have been numerous instances lately when 
pressures have been exerted to dissuade people trom 
accepting invitanions to go to the 
Europe and the U.S.S.R. ‘The 
invitations 


ountries of Eastern 
most recent was when 
to attend the recent Inter 
national Economic Conference in Moscow. A num 
ber of the most important people in industry, econ 
and commerce in different countries 
prepared to go to this Conference, but in 


were issued 


omucs were 
many wm 
tances pressure was brought to bear on them 

Let there be no pressure brought to bear on people 
invited to join this Commission of Investigation. It 
is in the interests of the accused, the and 
the people of all countries, that the truth of what is 
happening in Korea should be established The 
Government should assist and encourage these who 
are invited, to carry out this important investigation 
By doing so they will reaffirm their sincerity in the 
pledges they gave when they signed the Protocol of 
1925. If difficulucs are placed in the way of form 
ing an umparual Invesugauen Commission, people 
will draw their own conclusions, 

ihe 


competent 


accusers, 


Investigation Commission should consisi af 
and women of uaquesuonable in 
tegrity and umpartialuy who command the contidence 
of people in both the capitalist and Socialist worlds, 
that there be a fearless and thorough investigation, 
559 Park West, W.2. Jessie M. G. SrReet 


WHITE SUPREMACY 

Sm,—It J. W. Thompson knew the rural 
Natives” of England as well as he knows them im 
Southern Rhodesia, he would realise that there is net 
all so great a difference in the level of untefli- 
gence of the two. The rural Natives here, too, * and 
any sort of abstract thought extremely difficult’ and 
certainly “minor preblems in legic battle them.” 
Any supenority in these respects which they may 
possess 1s more than accounted for by the difference 
in cultugal background and the fact that they have 
been educated up to the standard of 14 or 15 years 
instead of only 10 of 11. Cyrit C. BaRnarp 

Welwyn Garden City, 


men 


after 
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Books in General 


illusion of 
power corrupts sull more, and nothing feeds that 
i] so much a: 
newspaper 


’ bt 
2 iPeS, KC 


P ower. no doubt, corrupts: the 
usion directing the policy of a 
Those The 

written its history, 


their 


freat who conduct 
those who have 
are always national im 
believes that 
newspaper in England is not pub 
in Londor The 
has played a vital part in modern British 

But what is the p 


conscious ol 


portance; and even a 


reader whi 
e preate 


must acknowledge that 


part that a great 
i this kind should play? Tt th 


tundamental 


news 


question which = shapes 
the History of The Times* 
with Northcliffe securely in « 
hoice just appointed 
when Geoffrey 
unchecked sway for seventeen year 
rington-Ward’s brief tenure of the 
1948 is 


of the great 


volume of 
n Is 1? 
: ‘ 


tor his own ¢ 


virtually in 1939. Dawson had 


Bar 


hair 


13 
heia 
editorial ¢ 

‘7 
1941 to 


given personal 


thing said 


those years—they are ent an 


too controversial t tackled even by 
elf-confident 


they describe themselves) of 


dogmatic writers (or “com 


this fins 


hook The Times 


197? 


conflict which an 


reached its climax in can | 


iin many form: It was a conflict ol 
malities. On the one side was Northchfl 
he Ogre, the Napoleon of Fleet Street. irrespon 


Die, inconsistent, a man ol torrental opimier 


and undiscipiined mind, with no formal educ 
:nd—when all aid and done—a genius 
On the other side Dawson 
All Souls 
athenaum, tancying himself as a country 
but safely ted up, too, with the mining 

ol South 


cultivated, cautious 


Fellow of ind a member of 


Airica; second-rate himself. 
obstunacy, he preferred the second-rate 
Northcliffe wa 


dynamic, with infinit 


British greatness and creative power; he 
ild have hated the ¢ 
Lloyd 


fer 
nient ony t ( ve, tO 


though he wo 
nN. the era ol Gicorge 


elle 


ques 


ne We 
de down lee 
adds the firm ve 


i the 


ture no 


«" * ton 
Northcliffe 


commerce 


Onal Orgar sing 
nmMaking 
to think tt 


knew few politicians and did not 
I he did not aspire t 
his utle, “ When I 
hke an honest 
ole ambition w: 


high ofhc 


them, 


Want a peerage 


one man and so 


at dictate pe cy 
and, through The Times, to the country 
Editor 
until 


was simply his agent, his mouthpiecc 


such time might become Editor 
Proprietor in 
tion of The , as an 


panionship 


Against this stood the tradi 
anonymous 
Editor, the “ gentle 
men scholars of Printing House Square ” as they 


1 here Phis 


com 


= led } the 
headed by the 


are. descrik battle waged con 


¢ hclifle 
He made Dawson Editor 
that 


tinuously years when Nort 


belief he would be a new 


imenable one at that. Instead 
and 


then 


ncreasingly ¢ 
d im 1919 


Steed. 


tranged 
Northcliffe 
who 


Wickham was un 


congemal to him—dynami 
iventurous, and ready enough to revive the old 

line of The Times as “ the Neve 
th between Proprietor 
Northcliffe 


Viar 
n ited 


Phunderer 


ie] he conflict and 


peated intrigue 
and in 1922 
co-Pro 


make himself al 


him 


hur 
remaining shares of his 
as to 
f dismissing Steed and 
his will, Northcliffe 
Within two months he was dead 


forcing The Times under 
went mad 
The most dramatic part of the present Histor 
i battle that 


had parted with hi 


f followed 


tnoug 


1 
t 

inancial 
I 


1 he 
1a somewhat disputable option to re 
property from Northcliffe on hi: 
had the but no 


Mone’ ypuion 


* ’ ; ' f 
chemes were aircd—the most tascinat 


ing and far-fetched. one by which Lloyd George 
Minister and become 
Phis 


have enlivened the drab inter 


hould resign as Prme 
ditor of The Times instez would cer 
tainly War \y 
Lord Rother yutbid 


Drei! HiOWe A 


n conducting th 


409 
by Barnes. Delane, Buckle, Dawson in his early 
en Steed; or by any former Editor 


Dawson, in fact, 


yeriod, or ¢ 
{ The 7 


Northehile 


Mies 


achieved 


biuren he became dictator. 


There is a lo a n nowadays that the 


freedom of the press is synonymous with dicta 


ump 
torial pov tor the editor: bu is 
t thc lhe Limes 


a better 


dithcult to 
locune thal would have 
it Dawson 
ol his 
there 
moe 
Daw- 


as wella 


paper 


had possessed only the limited powers 
predecessor In the press, a elsewhere 
is something to be 


Said ior COonsululional 


check 


son, however sa 


’ 
I roprictor 


archy—a syste ind balances 
mayor of the 
4thleantrs 


The re i as I Hi 
ful Uhe 


bak 
tween Dawsen and North- 


argu wer'¢ 


cilfle Dad | more th 


in a clash of persone 


ality between Editor and Proy rictor lt was the 


] 


clash between two fundamental 


journal Northelifl 


concepuons of 
and 
Phougk 

of the 


inpopularity: he 


wanted his paper 
especially J he lines, to mak« po 


} } 


anxious to laintamn the sal 


never hrank from 
her kk readers 


belic 


abused hi 


than fal to advocate 
ved to be No 
and 
| 


Onab 


the cai which he right 


doubt he sometl power 
attacked governments from motive Ol per 
dishke rather than public policy But 


Courageous, as 


TT) 
uSsSUaLY 


he was patriotic as well a when 


onseripuon during the first World 
ment with Ireland after i 


he other hand 


he prea hed 


War or sett] Dawe 


claimed to expre pul 


What 1 


mon that of 


not to lead it 


iblic OF} men mn hi 


own 
} 


pr 
wn taste. He went m 

two h 
cautiou 


and advent 


ge and from his « 


teming to the slow 
he dynamic 


n The writers of th 


] 
ons laull perhaps even 


But they attribute it to a str: 


] 
cl oral ce act 


nye 
that 


ber 1929 elec 
§ SOO.U0O 
instruct the 
wie uld 


Northel hav 
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tator than Northcliffe and that he used his power 
for evil purposes. He did his best to knock the 
guts out of the British people and British life. 
The writers of the History themselves pass 
verdict against him. They speak with contempt 
ot his “simply advocating half-measures on 
every occasion, or sitting on the fence and 
softening rearmament into ‘re-equipment’ or 
‘the thorough organisation of British resources.’ ” 
Rut their criticism is narrowed to a single issue, 
which they seem to regard as the only problem 
of politics: that of resistance to Germany 
Indeed much of this History, not only in this 
volume, is delayed revenge of the old Toryism 
against the new. The third volume, which was 
published in 1947, devoted a quite dispropor- 
tionate space to discussing Anglo-German rela- 
tions between 1901 and 1912; this was not so 
much a contribution to the history of The 
as a vindication of those of its staff why 
warning of the German danger. The present 
volume repeats the demonstration. The writers 
have no doubt that it was right to go to war 
against Germany in 1914 and wrong to hesitate 
in 1939. They like to imply that they are more 
aware of the problems of the modern world than 
were Dawson and Barrington-Ward; in reality 
all they mean by a modern policy 1s “rearma 
ment,” and an anti-German coalition. Theit 
igument is out of date: their younger, more 
“realistic” colleagues are no doubt already pro- 
jecting a further volume in which the present 
writers will be condemned for continuing to 
advocate resistance against Germany when they 
ought to have been preaching war 
Russia 
This antithesis reveals the great weakness of 
The Its only question has been—war 
against which rival? It has existed to serve “ the 
national interest,” by which it has meant the 
interest of the British governing class. As this 
class has altered its character and changed its 
The Times has altered too. Sometimes 
it has jumped too quickly, sometimes not quickly 
But always it has “the 
Establishment” and its duty to it. Northcliffe 
did not belong to the Establishment and cared 
nothing for it. The Establishment thought that 
it had ensnared Northcliffe when he became pro 
prietor of The Times. blew 
the Establishment sky-high; and what a sight it 
been! It 


Times 


gave 


against 


Times. 


VvIcCws 


cnough considered 


Instead, he nearly 


would have is difficult not to see the 


workings of Providence in the way in which 
} 


Northcliffe went mad at the exact moment when 
The Times 


was at last firmly in his grasp 
A. J. P. Taytor 
A GIRL 
\utumn’s 
; 


Cader a low 
On blurs ot 
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attrition 


THE SNOW: (for 7 


Chen this world laid waste 
white sky, diffusing glare 

snow as mouontiess and bark 

As the dead epoch where our luck is placed 
ill trom the imprecise close distance flies, 
Winged on your skis and stullness-breaking nerve 
Colour, towards me down this vital curve, 

Blue bronze hair 


suit, ind honey-coloured eyes 


' 


nde: this hollow cloud, a sky of rime 
he eyes’ o1 wn empty mirror 
You core arms until [ hold 


ocus in 
towards my 


Close to my heart, beyond all fear and error, 
A clear-cut warmth in this vague waste of cold 
\ road of meaning through the shapeless time 


RoOBertT CONQUEST 


VISUAL IMAGE AND POETIC WORD 


The Film of Murder in the Cathedral. By 


‘T. S. Ector and Georce HOELLERING. Faber. 
255 


“The book of the film”—the phrase usually 
means the cheap edition of some classic bearing 
only a suggestive relation to the pictures on thc 
screen, but in the present case we have a luxurious 
volume with six plates in colour and 48 full-page 
monochrome illustrations (from photographs by 
Angus McBean In addition, the text 1s 
decorated with numerous line-drawings from 
sketches by Peter Pendrey made for the produc- 
tion of the film. The text is of considerable 
interest since it includes a whole new scene 
written especially for the film by Mr. Ehot, aad a 
Preface by him which gives the poet’s views on 
some of the special problems involved in the 
filming of a verse play 

The cinema, Mr. Eliot discovered, is 
exacting in its demands than the theatre, 

ause the producer has to be more realistic 
“We are seized with the illusion that we are 
observing the actual event; and nothing must be 
allowed to break this illusion.” The film also 
demands a different treatment of plot 


more 
mainiy 


plot, intelligible on the 

mystifying on the 
has no ume to think back, to establish 
relations between early hints and subsequent dis 
The picture passes before the eyes too 
quickly; and there are no intervals in which to take 
stock of what has happened, and make conjectures 
of what is going to happen The film seems to 
me to be nearer to narrative, and to depend much 
more on the episodic Che observer 
have more explained to him 


An intrica 
be completely 
audience 


stage, might 
screen The 
| 


cove4»nces 


. has to 


This is the justification for adding scenes to the 
text of the play, and for bringing into the film 
such a dominating character as Henry Il, whose 
presence would ruin the shape of the play 

Other changes were involved, such as a 
directing of the Knights’ speeches, so as to be 
spoken to the crowd assembled at the cathedral, 
and not, as in the play, to the audience in the 
theatre. But these changes, and other minor ones, 
are in no s¢ illegitumate interferences with the 
text of the play, That text remains poetically 
intact, and the changes are devices to bring out 
the poetry, not to evade it. Such is the real dis- 
tinction of this film, and it is a virtue which the 
film critics, with few exceptions, failed to appre- 
ciate. For the first time the film medium was 
used, not to exploit a dramatic text tor its own 
pictorial purposes, but to enhance the drama’s 
poetic texture 

Poctry 1s written for the car; films are made to 
be seen. These are obvious truths, but there 
reason why they should not be 
Murder in the Cathedral was written to be 

it Was a commissioned play 


re- 


sen 


sno 
challenged 
icted 
[i at had been sci 
to music and made into an opera, that would have 
scemed, to the critics, a legitimate marriage of 
two mediums. But the filming of the same drama 
is condemned as legitimate, generally on the 
grounds that the camera must move, and be kept 
moving, independently of words. Film ts a visual 
art, the argument runs, and words must be sub 
ordinate to Images 
In opera words have gx¢ been unscrupu 
lously mauled by the « Who car 
is satd in Figaro or Aida (that 1s to 
is said is said) so long as the sings? And 
yet Wagner felt that the hould tell, as 
words, and wrote his own libretti in an effort to 
find an exact correspondence between words and 
music. More significant for this comparison is 
the sensitive collaboration between Strauss 
Hofmannsthal-—in their words 
were interanimated in a way which cannot be 
analytically dissolved Che music can be per- 
formed separately, and Der Rosenkavalier and 
Die Frau ohne Schatten are very readable without 
the music But the third thing, the Hof- 
mannsthal-Strauss opera, ts greater than either of 
these art-forms separately 
A more exact parallel may be found in ballet, 


nerally 
uNpPoser s what 
iy, how what 
voice 
vords 


and 


operas ind music 
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an art in which movement as such is wedded to 
another medium, music. [etrouchka is as near an 
analogue to the film version of Murder in the 
Cathedral as we shall find; and it is a perfect work 
of art. These are the proper parallels tor the 
Eliot-Hoellering film, and we need a new word, 
like “opera” or “ballet,” to describe this third 
thing, this marriage of the visual image and poetic 
word. 

As a new art-form Murder in the Cathedral has 
been preceded (in England) by Henry V and 
Hamlet. Although in both these cases there was 
in intermittent fusion of the poetry and the pro 
jected image, liberties that no author would have 
tolerated were taken with the text—in the nature 
of the situation, those liberties had to be destruc- 
tive of the text, since no poet would nowadays 
presume to add to a Shakespearean text. In the 
Murder m the Cathedral, not only was it 
possible for the poet himself to add new scenes 
which the producer thought desirable “to turn 
the play into an intelligible film ”—the poet could 
ilso make a recording of the entire play to serve 
the actors and the producer as a guide to the 
rhythms and emphases of the verse. This 
enabled the poet himself to give a rhythmuc unity 
to the film, and this rhythmic unity is one of the 
most remarkable Murder im the 
Cathedral 

[ do not wish to claim that Hoellering’s 
visualisation of Eliot’s verse is faultiess. I feel, 
for example, that there are too many points at 
which the recedes from the w 
illow an irrelevant image to mtrude—a 

carved capital or a tapestry which invites 
attention and so disrupts the verbal- 
unity. It we are to project Ourselves 
into the iwelfth century, we do not want to be 
reminded of anything so modern as “art”! 
There are finer points in the acting which were 
quite properly criticised; and much more atten- 
tion, in the case of this particular production, 
might have been paid to the voices—in 
drama voices must be rather than actors 
However good the acting, a wrong voice may 
ruim the poetry, simply by the lack of poetic sensi- 
bility—even by the lack of a certain tumbre, for 
there are \ which in themselves are too 
unfeeling, too indifferent to magic 

The main impact of the criticism should have 
been directed to what was the producer’s main 
concern—the visual rendering of the poetry. Of 
course, it would be quite legitimate to go a step 
farther and argue that there was no poetry ta 
render, but only one critic was eccentric enough 
t> put forward that point of view, The rest 
were almost reverent in their attitude, not 
stopping to ask one pertinent quesuon—namely, 
granted that the poetry is poetry, is 
the kind of suitable for 


case of 


features ol 


rds, to 


se-up 


image 


ail 4 
cparate 
IMapistic 


poeuc 


cast 


nces 


Too 


adequate as 
poetry most mMagistec 
Tt might have been argued that much 
too discursive in kiad, 
possibly tor that re the camera 1s 
inclined to rove round for something to fil the 
nce at the moment no image is suggested 

the verse. Perhaps the ideal poetry for this 
new art-form has not yet been written: it should 
be a objective But 


lecting Murder in 


verse 1s too con- 


eptual, ison 


very concrete, verse 


Hoellcring was not wrong u 
the Cathedral for a first expernment: I 
ntemporary English verse that 1s ne 
ideal It is only poetry of the order 
that can stand up to visual accompaniment, for a 
magnification takes place, and just because we 
more distinctly (see such things as lip-movemer 
ind facial expressions more distinctly) for that 
reason we hear more distinctly. It needs a cer 
tain adjusiment of the sensory faculties to “t 
poetry in such direct intensity. In normal read- 
yo even at a Stage performance, there 
» for a relaxation of attention 
held in such fixity, the ear is not so relentlessly 
issatied. In the cinema there is no escape, ex- 
cept the one marked EXIT 
take poetry im intensive doses had 
iway, but if they do they will miss an event 
which may have great significance for the future 
ot both poetry and film. 
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FAITH-HEALING 1S IN THE li WS! 


Rider and Co. are the leading publisher 
on this subject, including Harry Edward's 
“Science of Spirit Healing’ (‘A 
challenge to the medical profession : 
Modern Mystic) 10.6; Margaret Frayling’ 
“Quest for Spiritual Healing ” 
“ . enurely unprejudiced survey ot 
spiritual healing ”’—Sctence of Thought 
Review) 86; Rev. Youlden Johnson’s 
“Healing Fingers” (“. . 
files which now record some 10,000 treat 
ments "TOM DriperG, Reynolds Ne? 

15 -; and C. J. S. Thompson’s * Magic 


and Healing ”’ interesting and 
scholarly catalogu 


his formidable 


°"—ALEX COMFORT, 
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By a winner of the Literature Prize of the City 
of Vienna 
Walther Eidiitz’s 
@auknown India 
A Pilgrimage into a Forgotten World 
¢ story of the author’s pilgrimage 
uritual hfe of Indsa This book will live 
ERIDEGARD, Pre mou Swed au 
Published April 24th = 1és. 


Philosophy from the East 
Prof. Ernest E. Wood's 
Phe Glorious Presence 
A most readable, authoritative study of u 
and its relation to moc 
new translation of Sharara 
Forn 
Ready May Ist 18s. 
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Survey 5 
EDITED BY 
ALLARDYCE NICOLL 


Shakespeare Survey is now an expe 
annual event. SURVEY § is mainly con 
cerned with the methods and achieve 


ments of textual scholarship. There ar 


Georges Bonnard, Alice Walker, ar 
Philip Edwards, a series of letters fron 
Christopher Fry on the acting of Ham 
and a long review of three recet 
Vic production With 9 plates. 1 
The New 
Shakespeare 
Henry VI 
Parts I, I] and II 
¢ three latest volumes in this wel! 
own edition of Shakespeare, a pl 
d with Introduction 
Not and Gk iri 
r Wilson, Twenty-four 
volumes have already appeared. * The 
New Shakespeare ha 
: 
cholarship.” ENGLISH. Ready Ma 
Each part, cloth 12 
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HAND 
Wilfrid Blunt 


The author trace the origins of 
the Italic hand and gives 150 hus 
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APOLOGIA 


Philosophers Lead Sheltered Lives. by 
James K. Fetpreman. Allen & Unwin. 25s. 
Mr, Feibleman is a naive, optimistic, shrewd 
elf-taught American philosopher, whose bool 
tells his story so far as it is needed to account f 
his being so, and gives an instructive, if extreme 
illustration of the dilemma of present-day 
philosophers. His father owned a department 
tore in New Orleans, and brought him up in the 
tearmg Twenties under the comforung impre 
ion that “to beat last year in sales had alway 
b both the slogan and the of mankind 
From uus doctrine he made his way alone, via 
bad health, poetry-writing, the Slump, local 
intellectual society and visits to Europe, into 
course of serious reading in search of an alterna 
Live Here economics led to some study of 








physical science, and that, through its presuppos 
tions, into “the topless tower uw ontology 

Plato, Kant, Whitehead and Charles S. Peu 

Feeling at home here, he finally dropped work 
ut the department store, where his tather had 
hoped he would succeed him, sold it, and mad 
philosophy his business. Plainly a person with his 
wn ideas, particularly when you consider tha 
‘w Orleans view of philosophy app 








I rently 
nges trom active hostility to the considera 
omment—“ But you are young to t 
resigned.” 

Mr. Feibleman’s book certainly makes > fir 
point it sets out for, that some people at 
incurably philosophic, and will follow the sub 
ject in the face of every sort of discouragement 
being haunted all their lives by those strange, 
zeneral, protean questions in which the rest of 
he world loses interest by the age of seventeer 
Mr. Feibleman contends further that this is a 
good thing. The point may not seem to need 
so much defence in England, where the 
philosopher 1s usually accepted with no less awe 
pride anc. incomprehension than the local Roman 
remains. But Mr. Fetbleman has had to think the 
question out for himself, and that may give his 
| book some importance for us. For the British 
regard tor philosophers often turns out to rest 


merely on the same slight grounds as th« 


e 





> 


| American objection—namely, that thes are 
} detached, harmless, and incredibly out of date 
| Why should there be philosophers? Mr 
Feibleman’s answer 1s a humanistic one hat 
curiosity 18 a natural appetite, and that th 
philosopher, whose curiosity does not stop short 
with his practical interests, is, like the creat 
irtist, both satisfying a natural need in himselt 
ind providing tor its development and satista 


tion in his less ambitious netghbours. He ar 
from history (rather vaguely, but in order) that 
philosophers neglected in their time have deeply 








{ intluenced later non-philosophic thought 
Philosophy then is not merely to glory in 

| usel ess, ike pure logic and mathemati u 

} to claim that it helps mankind. Here troub 

} stay Is philosophy in this set ull po 
to-day the very general questions of 


ind Spinoza been broken up by the 











isn 
Jot speciahsation? Do we now only i 
| traffic system for directing inquirers to re! 
vant experts in other subjects? The 1 men 

¥ course not only implied 


vard-headed, vaguely 
Mr, Fetbleman’s chief an 
arly stated by all the 








preva 
academic philosophic schools both in Brita d 
America. For them, statements or more posi 

} doctrine like Personalism or Huxle 


} Mysticism are simply melancholy confirmati 
} of their view that nothing more can intelligil 
| be said. And here we reach the deeper que 

} at pl vad} ? . 








} wl rT sopher Are they an ext 
species, Whose nearest” hving — rel ul 
logictans historian of thought, t 
novelists whos yyections to our vari ta 
ha entitled them to take over the ) 
wrals 
M Feibleman has his own way with ¢ 


probiem 


Th philosepher must decide whether he 


express what everyone else in his day is expressing 
by finding odd corners of it which have not yet 
been uncovered, or whether he is to seek his own 
way regardless of what is or is not being done 





Consequently he has written a gossipy, diffuse, 
uneven, stimulating book, in which even those 
philosophers whose proceedings are, and are 
meant to be, of no more use to anybody else than 
a sick headache, can find amusements other than 
fallacy-hunting and irony other than their own 
When Mr. Feibleman asks, “ What is the nature 


yf Being?” or “ What is Sleep?” he ts not rely 
playing with words and 1 tainly not merely 








keeping up a tradition; the tradition would 
learly not have interested him if he had not frst 
been possessed by the questions. His comments 
vary greatly in value. The lack of regular train 
ng appeai In gross cases Of partiality; for in 
stance his cheerful temper leads him to remark 
passing that there are satisfactory proofs of the 
existence of God But if his book ts not 
philosophy it is still undoubtedly the stuff of 
vhich philosophy is mad nor is it profitable for 
trees to become too pure for tt root 


Mary Scrutrop 


THE JACKDAW MAN 
King Solomon’s Ring. By Kownrap Z. Loren? 


Methuen. 15s, 


Herr Lorenz’s book, coming on the heel o' 
Howard’s account of her life with birds, will prob- 
ibly cause a considerable flutter among scienufic 
students of animal behaviour At least it will 
put an end to facile generalisations about instinct 
and reason, conditioned reflexes, ability 


to learn 
and to transmit learning, even about the possi- 
bility of intelligent verbal communication trom 
animal to man 


For this is not just one more book about 


animal Herr Lorenz is, indeed, an animal 
lover in the best and fullest sense of the word, 
but he is also an acute and purposeful and entirely 
honest observer. “I> am a scientist,” he ys 


ind not a poet and I shall not aspire, in thi 
little book, to improve on nature by taking any 
artistic liberties.” On the other hand, he recog- 
nises the truthfulness of a Kipling or a Jack 
London 





eative writer, in depicting an animal's 

is under no greater obligation to keep 

within the bounds of exact truth than is the painter 
or tt ulptor in shaping an animal’s likens But 
all three artists must regard it as th no cred 
duty to be properly instructed regarding those 
p lars in which they deviate from the actual 
fa Phere no more contemptible ‘dilettan 
tism than to use artisiic licence 1 speciou wer 


0 morance of fact 
He himself carrics complete convicti every 
one of his carefully weighed and often highly 








humorous statement 

N ince Frank Buckland has there been such 
a naturalist. He has kept or been kept by—any- 

how, lived on terms of intimate equality with 
aln t every conceivable kind of p He was 
fallen passionately in love with by I vho 
{1 covly to lure him into his own w tcoat 
¥ t H ha been poken to, meani fully, 
t t most humanly gifted of all birds, the 
el And he shows how even “a fish can find 
tsell in a genuine conflicting situatio nd, in 
this ca behave exactly as a human being would.” 
ips the most fascinat cuor am 
entirely fascinating book is the long account of 
the jackdaw colony which Herr Lo has main- 
uned for ¢ last twenty-five years at Alienberg 
m the Danube. He not only got to know ch 
me of his birds by its facial ippearance but he 
ilso came to understand each one’s separate per- 


onality And he discovered that, contrary to the 





opinion, as he says, of many learned animal psy 
hologist animals of all sorts recognise h 
other by these same means. As a result of hi 
close friendship with the members of thi lony. 
he was able to notice many a jackd trait in 
human behaviour-——such as the ease with which 


we, like the jackdaws, can be roused to fur 


€ t vy by 
lemagogue 


a 
gain, the class-conscious snobbery 
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of humanity is unflatteringly similar to that which Supportung them there 


is Aubrey’ ntalis conclusion 
obtains amongst these birds. It is at 


at its most note, “he understood Latin pretty well, for h roring Victor 
rancorous between those of nearly but not quite had been in his younger yeares a schoolmaster 
the same social status. And as with us, “ Since countrey—trom Mr. Beeston.’ Beest 


ston 


1 bridge passage on that 
identuty of Rival 


unde 


the partners in a jackdaw marriage support each the son of one of Shakespeare's [ellow-actor 
other loyally and bravely in every conflict, a wife rofessor Thomson deals with this question the 
is therefore of necessity raised to her husband's really hard, indeed the only way He goes 
position But no male jackdaw ever marries a through every single line that Shakespeare eve 
female that ranks above him Wrote 


many too that he probably did not) sniffing 
No brief review can convey the quality of this out classical indebtedness and naming 
book nor the character of its author One can likely source. Here ts a sample 

only ask for more, particularly about his jack Flucllen uses Alexander the Great 
daws—and with some hope, for “to-day,” he murder of Cleitus : 


as a “ figure tor V 
writes, “the ravens are 


gone, the grevleg geesc Harrvy’s rejection of Falstatt From where 

were scattered by the war. Of all my free-fiving Shakespeare Mis of Alexander 
birds only the jackdaws remain. These perennial S} pe 
retainers sull circle round the high gables, and , But 
their shrill cries, whose bet 


Ke 


meaning I understand in 
cho through the shafts of the 
central heating into my study.” Herr 


every detail, sull « , briefly 
Hsiahvior t \ publ ¢ » } 
Lorenz 1 m the hand of fohs a nairmias Platars 
master of a most attractive English style and hi that Shakespeare ca 
hook wittily illustrated by his own marginal of Macedonia and me 
drawing Mediaeval | nd, et 

GEOFFREY TAYLOR Che method exhausting, but Uluminating 
Shakespeare could | 


WHAT WAS HECUBA TO hand. There is positive proof that he read 
SHAKESPEARE ? olding’s translation of Ovid. And much of his 


{ 


ave got ) t second 


" ‘ q i ore Goes come om the Ovidian stor 
Shakespeare and the Classics. LK . r} ; ly } ' 
- ¢ did hough ndoubtedi have ome lt 
HOMSON. Allen & Unwin 


Golding he mus onally have read 
“And thoug hou hadst 1 id | {in the original, {1 some at least of the 
Crreck i vi in th — oques of Erasmus | ft the tragedies 
hiché of |k is the “though.” | lar Seneca However, on the whol Jonson is 
here makes a supreme gesture > pay nage indicated. Shake 
to a journali More recent scholar 
by Shakes; e eal 


peare Latin reading (Greek 

ars, of the question) was not wide, il r In 
ly Ovidian poems, fu ry 
burlesque 1 of Latin in 7 *s Lab 


and done with a business et um ying 

vork 1 fact, whe classical 1 tudy 

the peppering of tags throughout all 
ibundance 


ended 1 


cW 4 
Phomson puts it rac vrote H 
onunually picking d 


mation contained 
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n thi But what does strikingly emerge from 
his book is that, while every schoolboy knows the 
mount of information Shakespeare took from 
Plutarch, the more profound nature of influ 
‘nce has not hitherto been fully displayed 

ANTHONY CurRTIS 


HISTORY THROUGH NEW 
SPECTACLES 
Ancient History. By Micuart Grant. Methuen 
7s. Od 
[his remarkable 
The first 


for th pre nt 


lithe book has two main 
themes. the lessons which the past 
holds Ancient historians, Pro 
fessor Grant thinks, have been apt to concentrate 
m the wrong things. Greek civilisation, for ex- 
unple, breaks down at the end ot the fifth century 
B.C. through find ponse to the 
hallenge of the problem that confronts us to-day, 
the problem of how to pass beyond the political 
organisation of the sovereign state, Why 
hen, do not hi stress “the weakest 
in the ancient city-state,” its foreign policy? 
liistorians, again, prate of the glories of Greek art 
ind literature; they do not dwell on the squalor 
of Greek poliucs which “ were, during the classi- 
cal pe riod, AY) arlike, aperessive and debased.” In 
tead of seeing the city-state as, in Gilbert 
Murray’s words, “chiefly a killing machine and 
1 weak one at that,” they have gloritied “ periods 
of barbarous, petty quarrelling” as “days of 
romantic chivalry.” If we disapprove of the 
Nuremburg war criminals, we should not teach 
idmiration of their iZgressive prototypes m 
because they were ancient Greeks 

By contrast, Professor Grant throws into high 
trehet the movements tor combination and co 
operation by means of which Greeks and Romans 
sought to over-step city-state — boundaries 
Broadly, they were of two kinds: first, the 
development of a system of law transcending state 
law and regarded as binding between man and 
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BOSWORTH MONCK’S 
llow the Civil Serviee Works 
How does the great 
offices operate 
What is their re 
ment this readable 


system of British Gover 
What do the var 
latton fo 


ment 
yus departments do 
each other and to the govern- 
and authoritative book has 
been read in proof by the departments concerned, 
ami 1s indispensable reading tor business men, 
civil servants, and all interested in administration 
Demy Svo. (8j 93°) 250 pp 4 nel 
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The Simple Garden 


A Handbook for Amateurs short of Time, which 
shows how a garden can be both delightful and kept 
m order on a halt-dav a week. Here, from painful 
experience, ts salvation for the slaves ot the shears. 
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Phoenix 


by Phoemx House Ltd, W Woilham 
don, WoC.2. Obtainable trom, or 
yorr usval bookshop er library 


iv 
hrough, 


~and } 


The Greeks fastened 
ystem an absolute standard of moralit 
the Romans took over the Greek conception of 
natural law and combined it with the jus gentim 
to cover citizens and non-citizens alike. Secondly, 
there were experiments in direct citizenship 
whereby a man became a member of two or more 
States, and the Leagues, for example the Achzwan 
and Actolian Leagues of the third century B.« 
which sought to supersede the single sovereign 
State. These, Professor Grant reminds us, looked 
it retrospectively, appear as the first attempts to 
practi doctrines of federation They 
obviously of the first interest to those « 

with the over-riding problem of our ume, and 
he finds it amazing that they should been 
so neglected by historians, were it not for their 
incurable tendency ignore co-operation and 
emphasise compention Moreover, a reading of 
ancient history, though it bears witness to the 
frequency of war, does not countenance the view 
that “it is inevitable that men should fight 
wars.” It even suggests that other 
in be found tor drawing off men’s natural 
These acts “which 
teachers and writers of history should bring to 
the attention of their hearers and readers as an 
intidote to the apparently inevitable succession oi 
wars of which history seems to consist.” 


man everywnh 


th 
ret) 


have 
f 


“to 


IZZessive 
means 


impulse of aggression are f 


It is this succession which constitutes Professor 
Grant’s main theme. A chapter which deals sum- 
marily with the ancient history of Pakistan and 
India, of Chma, of Central America, Bolivia and 
Peru, of Iraq, Mesopotamia, Asia Minor and 
Persia, the whole period running from about 
4,000 to 1,000 B.c., is a record of continuous 
aggression, enslavement and destruction, de- 
signed to achieve the supersession Of One power 
by another. Professor Grant is anxious that we 
should be under no illusion as to the kind of wars 
the ancients waged. Ancient war, he quotes from 
Toynbee 

. was waged ruthlessly The person 
property of the conquered were at the mercy of the 
victors, and the religiors of the period usually 
urged the extermination or enslavement of defeated 
peoples The bodies of the slain were often 
mutilated, captives were subjected to horrible 


ind 


What does a reading of ancient history reveal 
is the causes of these almost perpetual conflicts? 
Broadly, two; first, the international anarchy 
arising from state sovereignty. ‘This doctrine, 
enunciated by Senator Borah as, “ there are some 
things in this world more to be desired than 
peace, and one of them is the unembarrassed and 
unhampered and untrammelled political inde 
pendence of this republic,” 1s deeply rooted in 
the ancient world, Continuously ithustrated by 
‘huevdides who, almost alone among Greek 
writers, perceived its folly, it constitutes one of 
the chiet for perpetual wat 
torians have alleged thai wars were more tre- 
quent when the sovereign units were large 
empires; others, when they were small city-states. 
Protessor Grant shows conclusively that, regarded 
from the point of view of Lability to war, there 
is nothing to choose between the two types of 
organisation, provided that they are sovereign 
he failure of the Greek city-states to federate 
in the tace of the Macedonian danger provides 
the contemporary historian with one of his most 
topical lessons. “Are we,” Professor Grants asks, 


reasons his 


Some 


unlike the ancient Greeks, going to co-operate 
enough to achieve survival? If not, then we, 
will succumb to force, for ours, too, is an age in 
which poliucal units cannot exist for long in self- 
sufhiciency and anarchy 
But the international anarchy of separate 
sovereign States does not constitute the dynamic 
but only the mechanism of war. The mechanism 
requires something to bring it into action and 
this, the necessary head of steam, ts provided by 
male aggressiveness and ferocity These in- 
herently male characteristics, using as their 
vehicles religious particularism, racial superiority 
and fanatical nationalism, have invested war with 
such a taken-for-granted air that “war and 
peace were,” for the Greeks, “like sunshine and 


too, 
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natural, normal happenings” of political 
‘here is much in this important book that I 

left unmentioned. Its merit is that by 
enabling us In perspective, 
it throws high relief the two over-riding 
time, the need to supersede 
ty and to find alternative outlets 
ile aggressiveness and ferocity. Nor is the 
while 
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INGREDIENTS OF TASTE 
The Art of Seeing Art. By Marreo MARANGONI. 
Shelley Castle. bleh 
The Anatomy of Design. Newman Nean 5s. 
rhe trouble with criticism is 
xaggerate. In one period it is 
inother composition or form or colour 
ts, it us true, have laid more emphas n one 
inother, but the attributes of the art are lik 
hook them out of th and 
” "This quotation from a lecture 
Moynihan in The Anatomy of D 
vund advice from a painter. It 
riticism, to The Art of Seeing Art 
In this book, first published in Italy in 1933 and 
now a standard work, Professor Marangoni ex- 
pounds his belief that the proper enjoyment of a 
true work of art is entirely dependent 
iation of its unity of style, its form—as 
sed to its subject matter or content. This 
nent 1S salutary in so far as it counters the 
popular misconception that one’s enjoyment of a 
work something to do with the associations of 
Yet it ignores the of the real con- 
the work. ‘The real content ts the artust’s 
e of the subject. This’ experience, 
y because the man is a visual artist, will tend 
felt formal) means 
iving 
In tact, the 
and content 


bound 
matter, 


« > 
VOTH 


walel 


sign 1S 


also applies, as 


upon one’s 


irgu 


has 


issuc 


ind expressed by visual 
but that is a different thing 
that its entire orientation is formal 
real distinction is not between form 
which are indivisible) but between ideas 
which the spectator imposes upon the form of the 
work, and those h he finds implanted in it 
The first are invalid, and the 
of real enjoyment 

However, Professor 
to the practical application of h 
torced, as all critics with similar idea en, 
fo compromise Since e 1 vocabulary to 
describe the abstract, formal qualities of a picture, 
he has to translate his comments mto physical or 
psvchological terms. And it is here, writing 
about particular paintings and sculptures, and 
relying more on his experience and his 
than on his theories, that he is s He look 
at works (there are 144 very interestingly chosen 
llustrations—mostly of Renaissance) without 
ever being prejudiced by their history or reputa- 

Consequently he finds vivid things to say 
He analyses different treatments of the ub 
ject, he points out that a painting by Raphael ts 
hopelessly divided into two halves, he says of the 
Mona Lisa that “the light smiles upon the land- 
cape,” he shows that a little-known painting by 
Jacopo da Bologna is actually a 
and nearly always when one checks his opinions, 
one not only sees that he is right in that particu 
lar case, but at the same time learns 
more about the conscious process of looking at 
works of art in general The writing is rather too 
involved to support the publisher’s claim that this 
is “a simple book for beginners,” but it is un- 
doubtedly a strmulating book for those who can 
argue back. 

Besides Professor Moynihan’s address, The 
Anatomy of Design contains seven other lectures 
by the heads of the various departments at the 
Royal College of Art. Each of them deals with 
some of the contemporary problems of teaching 
and practice in his own subject—painting, archi- 
tecture, ceramics, furniture designing, commercial 
art, etc. Yet what 1s interesting about the volume 
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irom 


very 


those 


whi 
second are the basis 
Marangoni, when it comes 
theories, i 
have be 


there is no 


ensibility 


good 
the 


fon 


same 


masterpiece 


> hur 
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as a whole, is that despite the comparative short- 
ness of the lectures and despite temperamental 
differences of approach, a common attitude 
emerges. This attitude is based on a refreshingly 
rauonal and practical assessment of the general 
cultural situation. All insist that art and science 
are in fact complementary, that the machine is a 
necessary extension of the tool, that good design- 
ing depends upon a real and not merely probation- 
ary knowledge of the industrial processes involved 
Ihese are, enough truths, but 
they lead to something which is essential to good 
teaching and which is nowadays somewhat rare 
a fundamentally opumistic and therefore con- 
structive outlook. For example, it is suggested 
that students, instead of merely deploring public 
taste, Should study it sympathetically in order to 
discover its potential and proper needs. It is be- 
cause of this attitude, and because of the casual 
yet revealing remarks, such as people who prac- 
use rather than theorise make about their 
works, that this can be recommended 
to all those becoming imterested in questions of 
education and taste JOUN BERGER 
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Lehmann: 
By ANDRE 

Hogarth 
By GrorGes DUHAMEL. Dent 


Fifty years 


is the 


hence Ernest Hemingway will rank 
man who blazed the Trail of 
twenueth-century letters Phough he will re- 
main a great writer on his own account, his role 
in the literary will surely be that 
of the Great Pioneer who cleared away the dead 
wood encumbering the fiction of his day 
paved the way for the tough, poeuc American 
novel of the 1950s. Whatever twists and turns 
the art of fiction may take in the next few vears, 
it 1s certain that although the younger American 
novelists owe an immense debt to Hemingway's 
techmque, their view of hfe is entirely different 
from his. He has taught them to prune and clip, 
to cut the inessential cackle, but he has tailed to 
unpose on them his own objective. reporter's 
Phe latter lingers on only in the Dashiell 
Hammett-Raymond Chandler — s 
of corpses are an effective substitute for 
ntemporary stimmung The hard white light 
of the bull-ring has turned to the smoky 
{ the expatriate bistro-crawl. It is the same 
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Fell him the golden rule wool next the skin,”’ All lumb-strange, di 19) Kr-B3 Kr x Kt 29) KtxB! QxKt 
Phat men obeyed tll cotton trunk ume in Enchanted, verse-shy, without my comb 20) Qx Kt PxP 30) P-B5S PxP 
Ensure that he, before your texture ied, MarTIN JORDAN 1) KtxP B-Ki2 31) Q-RSch K-Ktl 
: Picks up the thread . 12) B-Q2 R-KB! 32) Rx BP R-K8« 
Leste Jou Farewell t old ft art part of a larg 23) R-KBI—QR-KI 33) RXR RxR 
otis 4) B-B3 BxB 34) K-B2 R-K2 
With mixéd feelings T do now dona Thou art part of my Grandad’s wa vat that he used 5) KtxB R-R2 35) R-Kt5 ch R-Kt 
My carly bloomers to the social caus to wear in the spring ; 26) Kt-K4 R(2)-K2 36) K-Kr2 Q-K2 
Where, unenthused, and incompassionat For fitty-five years he wore it, and ‘tw u 4 tal 7) P-Ki3 Qx RP 37) Rx Rch KxR 
Phe antiquarian may turn and paus of skill 8) Kt-B6 ch K-B2 38) Q-Kt4ch Draw 
And stare a moment, critical and cursory, From a Regency travelling mantle bequeathed in 
His mind afire with visionary gauze uncle’s will I had hoped to devote this week’s competition to 
Sut forced to study fleecy for his bursary And the mantle was halt of a horse-cloth that men our illustrious gue Bu laimanoy compo 
The thesis craving what the sense abhor an carlier day merely music, and Bronstein does not consider himselt 
Nevertheless, my bloomers, unseductiv Had made of gigantic size for the Duke of Mar t ! composer or probiet However, sin 
And never in our lifetime finding tavou borough’s bay wth masters told me that their favourite compose! 
May prove themselves divinely reproductive From a picce of a sacred remnant—in hushed voic are Troitzky and Kubbel it seems fitting to offer on 
And meet the future in some book by Laver it told $ — 
Pat BULLEN Of the stuff of the royal marquee on the Field of th A ; Kubbel B : Troitzky 
. Cloth of Gold ! | co) | | 
You ask me why So there’s history in thee, cap, and many a year’s wear } * 2 | 
Po this august display I dare pr it yet. | | 
\ velvet ‘Tie But let the museum have thee, and I shall try to forget : | 
Its hue—ah me, how warmly redolent For taking it all in all it is more than a little rough : A » 
Of Bell and Fry Chat a thing I don’t want should be made of su | t | 7 j 
Recalls the days of sunlit haze T spent damned durable stuff ! HARRY BROADBENT C x t ss i 
Sauntering by | j 1@ 
Blackwells—The George—how gold m yuinea ! & 
went ! CHESS : You Never Can Tell 
Hall's in the High No. 134 of each. A—White to win—is very neat but sims 
Newimarket out of Arcady Repent , enough to be rather overrated with 5 points But 
Phat quite outrageous ‘Tic ? A friend of mine, while sitting quietly in his off B—White to win—may well be underrated by tl 
Not I CT.3 would astonish his uninitiate i visitors by suddenly offer of 7 ladder-points for a complete analysis 
shouting Come in for no apparent reaso Usual prize Rntric May 5 
I loved my comb You never can tell,’ he used to explain Someon 
Symbol of amansstrength (Hopkin may be standing outside, too shy to knock.”” To m 
All through the Age of us this would seem to be as remote a possibility REPORT ON COMPETITION 
OF Anxie “s aay a vs sitting down ata ‘ hessboard to score against Bronste Set April 5 
; or Taimanoy. Yet, this is what some of our play ee 
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») Kt-Kt3 B-Q2 37) B-B4 B-K5 a most honourable mention ASSIA 
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